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THE FIRST BOUNDARY SURVEY BETWEEN 
THE CAROLINAS 


Marvin Lucran SxKaces 


I 


Controversies with regard to boundary limits have character- 
ized the relations of the political units within the territory of the 
United States from their beginnings. These controversies have 
not only been the subject of negotiations between the units con- 
cerned, but have often become so acrimonious as vitally to affect 
their peaceful relations and even permanently to color their his- 
tory and shape their destinies. Such issues as security of terri- 
tory, State’s rights, peace and war, economic welfare, right of 
settlement, national politics, international relations, and even the 
existence of the Union, have been at stake. Statesmen and schol- 
ars have not failed to point out their great significance. 

The dispute between the Carolinas was one of the oldest and 
the most lengthy of all of these boundary controversies, and in- 
volved elements unique in their nature and character. The 
northern section of the original province was settled by an im- 
migration to a great degree alien in origin and race to that of 
the southern section, and remained so throughout the period of 
their boundary bickerings. Physical, economic, and social con- 
ditions played a great part in maintaining the ever-widening dif- 
ferences between the two sections, while an ungenerous attitude 
of superiority on the part of South Carolina tended to alienate 
the good will of North Carolina. This controversy, therefore, 
involved more than the mere use of surveyors’ instruments and 


1 See, for example, Journals of the Continental Congress, April 15, 1776; quotations from 
John Jay and others in Allen Nevins, The American States During and After the Revolution, 
1775-1789 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. 581, 590; Connor, R. D. W., The 
Colonial and Revolutionary Periods, 1584-1783, Vol. I in Connor, Boyd and Hamilton, The 
History of North Carolina, 3 vols. (Chicago and New York: The Lewis Publishing Co., 
1919), pp. 241-2. 

{ 213 ] 
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the erection of line markers; all of the elements mentioned above 
combined to cause the development of a spiritual division between 
the two sections which preceded and accompanied the agitation 
for and progress of the permanent division of Carolina. 

The possibility of a division of the province of Carolina was 
recognized at its inception. The Charter of 1663, though it 
referred to the territory as one province, granted to the proprie- 
tors the authority to lease any part of it. That of 1665 gave the 
specific power “to erect, constitute, and make several counties, 
baronnies, and colonies, of and within the said province, territo- 
ries, lands, and hereditaments, .. .” and to enact laws appertain- 
ing to a “county, baronny, or colony. . . .”2 

The germ of physical division of Carolina appeared in the 
establishment of separate and distinct governmental units in the 
northern and southern sections. The system was begun in the 
year of the granting of the first charter. In the fall of 1663 Sir 
William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, was instructed to organ- 
ize a government at Albemarle, and was authorized to appoint 
two governors for that region should he deem it wise and prac- 
tical. The following summer he appointed William Drummond 
governor. By 1665 the first Assembly was held, and the settle- 
ment became self-governing. The charter of the latter date in- 
cluded Albemarle in the Carolina grant, and the proprietors 
thereafter set up administrative divisions as they desired. 

Pursuant to the commission of the Lords Proprietors, dated 
December 26, 1671, Sir John Yeamans was proclaimed governor 
“of all this Territory or part of the Province of Carolina that 
lyes to the Southward and Westward of Cape Carteret,” by the 
Grand Council of South Carolina. In the previous year the 
region around Charleston had been settled, and the settlements 
at Albemarle and Charleston were soon spoken of as North 
Carolina and South Carolina. Albemarle was called North Caro- 
lina by the Virginia Council as early as 1688.5 On December 5, 


2 Thorpe, Francis N., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other 
Organic Laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies now or heretofore Forming the United 
States of America (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1909), V, 2763. 

3 Colonial Records of North Carolina, 10 vols. (Raleigh: Hale and Daniels, 1886-1890), 
I, 49. (Cited hereafter as C. R.) 

4 Journal of the Grand Council of South Carolina (MSS.), March 16, 1671-2. 

5 Other similar divisional terms were often used in referring to the northern section. For 
example, “This day a letter was given ... to ye Govr & Council at ye North pt. of Caro- 
lina.” Records in the British Public Record Office Relating to South Carolina, 1663-1684. 
(A, S. Salley, Jr., ed., 1929), August 6, 1691. Cited hereafter as Brit.-S. C. Rec., 1663-1684. 
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1689, the proprietors commissioned Colonel Philip Ludwell “Gov- 
ernour of that part of our Province of Carolina that lyes north 
and east of Cape feare,”® thus separating Carolina into two 
political divisions with specified limits. On November 28, 1691, 
Ludwell was instructed to have the counties of Albemarle, Colle- 
ton, Berkeley, and Craven elect five delegates each, to meet at 
a place to be designated by himself,? though the Albemarle gov- 
ernment was continued unaltered for a time. However, on June 
20, 1694, legislative division was effected through an Act “for 
the determination of the General Assemblies,’’® which specified 
such a division. Ludwell became governor of all Carolina in 
November, 1691,9 and appointed Thomas Jarvis!° as deputy gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, as authorized in his commission. In 
December, 1708, the proprietors appointed Edward Tynte “Gov- 
ernor of our whole province of South and North Carolina,”!! and 
on his death in 1711 they appointed Edward Hyde “Govern' of 
North Carolina” in his own right.12, The appointment was ap- 
proved by the Crown, and on May 9, 1712, Hyde received his 
commission as “Gov' Capt Gen! Adm" Comand' in Chiefe of that 
part of y® province of Carolina that lyes Ne & Et of Cape ffeare 
Called Ne Carolina.”12 Thus began the complete separation of 
the government of North Carolina from that of South Carolina, 
and the plan was soon consummated. On August 16, 1720, 
Colonel John Barnwell of South Carolina and Joseph Boone, her 
agent in London, stated to the Board of Trade that North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina were two distinct governments and “are 
independent of each other in all respects.”!4 

This development toward separation was given impetus by the 
glaring inefficiency of the proprietary government. Its defects 


6C. R., I, 360. 

7 Ibid., I, 377. 

8 Trott, Nicholas, Laws of South Carolina (MSS.), 1719, p. 36. 

9C. R., I, 380. 

10 Jbid., I, 467. 

11 Jbid., I, 695. 

12 Ibid., I, 799. 

13 Jbid., I, 841. 

14 Public Records of South Carolina (MSS.), VIII, 252. (Cited hereafter as Pub. Rec. of 
S. C.). Permanent division had been recommended in 1695 in order to improve the system of 
collecting the king’s customs duties. When Edward Randolph, Collector of Customs, made 
his report to the Commissioners of Customs in that year, he included the following recom- 
mendation : 

“Wherefore for prevention of so great a mischiefe to England tis humbly proposed 

lst That the south part of Carolina and all the Bahama Islands be put under His Majes- 
ties immediate authority 

2nd That North Carolina be annexed and put under the care and inspection of His Majes- 
ties — of Virginia. ...” C. R., I, 441. The proposal, however, was never carried 
into effect 
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were tragically evident in 1715. During the dangers to the people 
of South Carolina accompanying the war with the Yemassee 
Indians, their officials applied to England for troops for protec- 
tion, and it is significant to note that in so doing the South 
Carolina General Assembly completely ignored the proprietors 
and applied for aid directly “To the Kings most Excellent 
Majesty.”15 The proprietors admitted their inability to afford 
protection to the province, and the question of its purchase by 
the Crown was considered, but no definite action was taken. By 
1719, conditions in the colony had become intolerable, and the 
proud, courageous South Carolinians determined to revolt. Their 
Assembly resolved itself into a convention and threw off the 
authority of the proprietors. They elected James Moore gov- 
ernor, and made application to the King to receive South Caro- 
lina as a royal province.!® This raised the question of a North 
Carolina—South Carolina boundary line.!7 

The South Carolina authorities claimed the Cape Fear as their 
boundary, asserting that their government had been granting 
lands on its banks for years. Their claim was accurate regarding 
land grants.18 As there were no settlements in the Cape Fear 
region in the earlier period, the boundary question was not so 
important and North Carolina also granted lands on the southern 
bank of the Cape Fear before the line was run.!® The Lords 
Proprietors—the real owners of the whole region—called the Cape 
Fear the line of division. In August, 1713, they were complaining 
of injuries from illegal grants being issued for lands south of 
that stream.2® Governor Boone and Colonel Barnwell of South 
Carolina reported to the Board of Trade in November, 1720, that 


15 Pub. Rec. of S. C., VI, 86, 116. 

16 Yonge, Francis, “A Narrative of the Proceedings of the People of South Carolina in the 
year 1719; and of the True Causes and motives that induced them to Renounce their Obedi- 
ence to the Lerds Proprietors, as their Governors, and to put themselves under the Immedi- 
ate Government of the Crown” (London, 1726), passim. B. R. Carroll, ed., Historical Collec- 
tions of South Carolina, 2 Vols., II, 141-196. 

17 There was consideration of Carolina boundaries as early as 1681, but it is not clear what 
portion is referred to. In the records of a meeting of the Proprietors in July of that year 
the following entry appears: 

Agreed yt............ 

“The [That] ye bounds be adjusted.”” Brit.-S. C. Rec., 1663-1684. 

18 For example, on August 17, 1714, one Thomas Hughes received a grant of 409 acres of 
land in Craven County, “butting and bounding to the . .. East on Cape Fear River... .” 
Proprietors’ Grants (MSS., S. C.), Vol. 39, No. 2. On September 6 of the same year, Price 
Hughes received a grant of 3,184 acres on Cape Fear River in the i county, “butting and 
bounding to the Northeast on said River... .” Ibid., Vol. 39, No. 2. See also, Index to 
 . > K, 1695 to 1776 (S. C.); S. C. Commons House Journals, 1734-1736 (MSS.), 

o 


19 Ashe, S. A., History of North Carolina, 2 Vols. (Vol. I, Greensboro, 1908; Vol. II, 
Raleigh, 1925), L, 215. 
20 Pub. Rec. ‘of S. C., VI, 56. 
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many of the prevailing controversies regarding the boundary 
were caused by the carelessness of the proprietors in referring 
to Cape Fear as the boundary without mentioning the Cape Fear 
River.21 The Board of Trade was also specifying Cape Fear as 
the northern limit. In its report to the King on September 8, 
1721, the following item appears: “South Carolina . . . extends 
from Cape Fear to the River St. Mathias... .”?2 

Thus the writer has some doubt as to the accuracy of a state- 
ment by the late W. L. Saunders, editor of the Colonial Records 
of North Carolina, that the Cape Fear River never was the divid- 
ing line between the Carolinas.2* A review of the facts may aid 
in defending this view. The proprietors were definitely desig- 
nating Cape Fear as the boundary between the two provinces; 
South Carolina officials clearly indicated that it was only through 
carelessness of statement that the proprietors were referring to 
Cape Fear as the line instead of the Cape Fear River; those offi- 
cials themselves understood and insisted that the river was the 
boundary; the Board of Trade reported to the King that the 
northern limits of South Carolina were at Cape Fear; South 
Carolina was granting lands on the southern banks of the Cape 
Fear with the full knowledge of the proprietors; and the pro- 
prietors were complaining that North Carolina was granting 
lands in the same region. Furthermore, in 1757 South Carolina 
still insisted that the Cape Fear River was the “Ancient Bound- 
ary.” Hence, that stream may have been for a time the dividing 
line. 

The first occasion of agitation for determining a permanent 
boundary line between the Carolinas was a constant failure of 
the southern province to secure the return of fugitives from 
justice. In the fall of 1713 the governor and council of South 
Carolina had made a formal request of the proprietors to have 
the dividing line permanently established, but after considering 
the request the latter “thought it a matter of such consequence” 
as to require more mature consideration.?+ Their secretary stated 
to Thomas Pollock that action had been postponed, but that he 
would present the request again at their next meeting and “en- 


21C. R., Il, 395. 

22 Pub. Rec. of S. C., IX, 66. 
23C. R., Il, vii. 

24 Ibid., Il, 63. 
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deavor all I can to have a determination of the Matter in your 
favor.”25 Nothing was done toward establishing the line at that 
time, however, though disputes were frequently arising and fugi- 
tives constantly escaping to the Cape Fear region. The South 
Carolina Assembly represented to the Board of Trade in Septem- 
ber, 1721, “how much this province suffers by the Inhabitants 
and slaves running away there where they are succoured” ; hence, 
they declared, it is imperative that the boundary be permanently 
established.2® South Carolina business men were taking notice of 
the situation and the abuses which it made possible. For years 
they had observed the practice of evasion of debts by taking 
advantage of the lack of a permanent boundary. They had fre- 
quently called the attention of the London merchants to “a deser- 
tion” to the Cape Fear, “where they think their Credit'® can’t 
reach them.” In 1727 they renewed the demand of 1719 for 
immediate establishment of a royal government, and urged the 
appointment of a royal governor with specific instructions “to 
have Cape Fear ascertained in this Government.”27 Two months 
later, a London merchant, acting as agent for the president and 
council of South Carolina, presented a memorial to the Board of 
Trade requesting that an order be secured from the Royal Coun- 
cil placing Cape Fear with “all its Settlem*s” in South Carolina.?8 
In December, Governor Robert Johnson used his influence in sup- 
port of this request, and for the same reasons. He wrote to the 
secretary of the Board of Trade that the boundary line must be 
determined in order to prevent South Carolinians from running 
to “Cape Fair” and permanently settling there “to defraud their 
Creditors. ...”29 Cape Fear, he urged, should be declared within 
the limits of South Carolina to check this evil. 

As early as 1721 the situation had acquired sufficient impor- 
tance to cause South Carolina to take positive steps toward 
securing an adjustment. As a result of her revolutionary change 
in government, that province expected a radical change in the 


25 C. R., Il, 63. 


26 Pub. Rec. of S. C., IX, 123. The Board of Trade were sufficiently concerned over the 
general confusion that they reported it to the King immediately. C. R., II, 419. 

27 Extract of a letter from “Considerable Merchant” in South Carolina to another in Lon- 
don, May 24, 1727. He declared that all friends of South Carolina should strongly discourage 
settlement at Cape Fear, which “Mr. Moor” and his friends in South Carolina are working to 
establish as an independent government. Pub. Rec. of S. C., XII, 215-216. 

28 Memorial from Mr. Godin in behalf of the President and Council of South Carolina, July 
23, 1737. Ibid., XIII, 338, 341. 

29 Governor Johnson to the Secretary, December 19, 1729. C. R., Ill, 51. 
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relations of North Carolina with the proprietors and the Crown. 
Consequently, South Carolina instructed her newly appointed 
agents in London, Francis Yonge and John Lloyd, to endeavor to 
bring about a settlement. If North Carolina should remain a 
distinct government, they were to apply for the King’s orders to 
the governors of North Carolina and South Carolina to meet and 
make an agreement regarding the line, and to urge that “the 
head of the North Branch of the Cape Fear River and from 
thence by a due west line parallel to Virginia be the settled 
bounds forever. .. .”39 If the northern province should be made 
a royal colony, they were to urge that it be put under the juris- 
diction of South Carolina. The expected change in the form of 
government was not made at that time, however, and no action 
was taken to determine a permanent line. 

The possibility of a “fatal” contraction of her territory on the 
south and west intensified South Carolina’s demand for her north- 
ern claims. Following the Yemassee War and the accompanying 
threat of a Spanish advance from the south, the proprietors 
determined to establish a government south of South Carolina 
with the Savannah River as its northern boundary, in the region 
of modern Georgia.*! This plan ultimately led to the first definite 
action toward an adjustment of the line. 

In April, 1725, South Carolina again petitioned the King to 
issue instructions that “Effectual means may be taken to Ascer- 
tain the Boundaries of this Your Province towards the Govern- 
ment of North Carolina,”?? but without results. 

In the meantime, there had been a permanent change in the 
form of government in both North Carolina and South Carolina.*3 
In January, 1728, seven of the Lords Proprietors signed a memo- 


30 C, R., II, 448. 


31 Jbid., Il, vii. Saunders says this is the origin of the demand for a definite northern 
boundary, but the writer disagrees with this view. As shown above, the demand for a divid- 
ing line preceded the Georgia question. Swpra, p. 217. That question was, to a great extent, 
the result of the colony’s demand for a royal government with permanent boundaries, afford- 
ing the colony the King’s protection. The two questions came in the order of cause and 
effect. The establishment of a buffer colony was calculated both to afford protection and 
silence the colony’s demand for a definitely limited royal government. However, the charter- 
ing of Georgia in 1732 gave impetus to the movement for a permanent line and hastened the 
survey of 1735; but it must be remembered that the boundary agitation was then two decades 
old. 

32 Petition of the South Carolina Assembly, sent to Francis Yonge, her agent in London. 
Pub. Rec. of S. C., XII, 35 

33 South Carolina had been under royal government since 1719, but, as we have seen, the 
change was only provisional. Francis Nicholson was installed as ‘“‘Provisional’’ Royal Gover- 
nor. McGrady, Edward, The History of South Carolina Under the Proprietary Government, 
1670-1719 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897), pp. 673, 750. The movement which had 
been in progress toward purchase by the Crown for some time probably was interrupted by 
the death of George I in 1727. 
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rial offering to surrender their interests in the Carolinas,?4* and 
an act was passed by the British Parliament during its session 
of 1728 authorizing the purchase of the original province from 
the proprietors.*5 Their rights to the territory were surrendered 
to the Crown by deed dated July 25, 1729.36 Official division of 
the area into two provinces followed the purchase immediately.37 

Thus, during the proprietary period the controversy went 
through a gradual development. Topographical features of Caro- 
lina had produced a natural tendency on the part of the inhab- 
itants toward a division of the territory into two sections 
separately administered; the possibility of such a division 
was contained in the early charters; such division was often 
urged, particularly at the Cape Fear and Santee rivers. Each 
colony claimed one of these river courses as the boundary. The 
Santee was the more equitable point of division. The proprietors 
had admitted their inability to govern the province efficiently 
and had sold their shares, save one, to the Crown. With the royal 
purchase came specific political and administrative division of the 
territory into Crown colonies and direct negotiations for locating 
a permanent dividing line. This was the status of the boundary 
question at the close of the proprietary period. 


II 


The administrative division of Carolina by the Crown after 
the purchase from the proprietors was direct and definite. On 
January 15, 1729/30, George II commissioned Captain George 
Burrington “Captain General and Governor in Chief in and over 
our Province of North Carolina in America.”?8 Colonel Robert 
Johnson was likewise commissioned governor of South Carolina, 
December 11, 1729. 

Both of the royal governors resumed the efforts they had put 
forth while proprietary governors of their respective provinces 
toward ascertaining and marking a dividing line. They held 
personal conferences looking toward a mutual agreement regard- 
ing the location of the boundary, and while in London in January, 
1729/30, they attended a meeting of the Board of Trade and an- 


84 Ashe, History, I, 217. 

85 2nd George 2nd, Chap. 34. Quoted in South Carolina Statutes at Large, I, 60-70. 
86 South Carolina Statutes at Large, I, 405. 

87 Ibid., I, 41. 

88 C. R., itl, 66. 
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nounced that they had reached an agreement.?® Two weeks later, 
the Board of Trade and the two governors agreed on a dividing 
line to begin thirty miles southwest of Cape Fear River and “to 
be run at that parallel distance the whole course of the said 
river.”49 The Board ordered that an article to that effect be 
inserted in the draughts of the governors’ instructions. This was 
clearly a compromise between the Cape Fear River, designated by 
the proprietors, and the Santee River which favored North 
Carolina. 

Governor Johnson drew up a memorial on his instructions re- 
garding the line, which was read before the Board of Trade June 
9, 1730; and the following day his suggested line was incorporated 
in a set of one hundred twenty-four instructions as the one hun- 
dred tenth.41 He modified the agreement of January 22, however, 
in “the following way of expressing it to answer the same intent: 
vid That a line shall be run (by Commissioners appointed by each 
province) beginning at the Sea 30 miles distant from the Mouth 
of Cape Fear River on the South West side thereof keeping the 
same distance from the said River as the course thereof runs to 
the main source or head thereof and from thence the said bound- 
ary line shall be continued due west as far as the South Seas. 
But if Waccamaw River lyes within 30 miles of Cape Fear River 
then that River to be the boundary from the sea to the head 
thereof, and from thence to keep the distance of 30 miles Parallel 
from Cape Fear River to the head thereof and from thence a due 
West Course to the South Sea.” 42 


South Carolina set out immediately to have the line ascertained 
and marked. On October 27, 1730/31, Governor Johnson wrote to 
Governor Burrington asking that commissioners be appointed 
“for speedy running” the line, according to royal instructions.4? 
The question of a proper interpretation of those instructions then 
arose and the North Carolina Council, favoring Burrington’s in- 


39 Journal of the Board of Trade, quoted in C. R., III, 124, and in Pub. Rec. of S. C., XIV, 

1. The Journal records: 
“WHITEHALL, Thursday, Janry 8, 1729/30 

Col. Johnson Govr of South Carolina . . . attending with some other gentlemen belonging to 
those Provinces acquainted the Board that they had agreed upon a division line between those 
Provences and their Lordships desired they would mark the line upon a Map and lay the same 
before the Board which they promised accordingly.” 

40 C. R., Ill, 125; Pub. Rec. of S. C., XIV, 1-2. See map, p. 222. 

41 Pub. Rec. of S. C., XIV, 206. 

42 C. R., Ill, 84. 

43 N. C. Council Journal, January 17, 1731-2. Quoted in C. R., III, 398. 
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terpretation, advised him to defer appointing commissioners until 
the King’s further pleasure was known.‘ The governor accepted 
their advice and let the matter rest for the time being.*® 

The difference of interpretation came over the wording of the 
royal instructions which described the line. Those instructions 
conclude as follows: “But if Waccamaw River lyes within 30 
miles of Cape Fear River then that River to be the bound- 
ary... .”’46 Governor Johnson claimed that the Board of Trade 
concluded that the first clause of the instructions should stand,*? 
“unless the MOUTH#?8 of the Wackamaw was within thirty miles 
of Cape Fear River .. .”; that the word “mouth” was omitted 
only through mistake.4® Governor Burrington claimed, on the 
other hand, that the first clause of the instructions was to stand 
unless the Waccamaw River, in any part of its course, was within 
thirty miles of the Cape Fear. 

From a strictly legal standpoint, Governor Burrington’s posi- 
tion was sound. It appears quite improbable that a whole phrase, 
“the mouth of,” was omitted from this document by an expert 
clerical force. But granting that the improbable occurred, and 
that the point was directly discussed between the Board and the 
two governors, and that Burrington and the Board agreed with 
Johnson on the term “mouth of the Wackamaw,” as the latter 
contended,®°® still, the instructions to the two governors were at 
hand, identical, and bore out Burrington’s contentions.51 If South 
Carolina had been allowed to read into the instructions one addi- 
tional provision, she might have been able to have added other 
radical changes; hence, Burrington evidently felt it safer to ob- 
serve strictly the letter of the instructions. He declared that “The 
head of the Wackamaw river is within 10 miles of Cape Fear 
River .. .”52 and the South Carolina General Assembly admitted 
that it was not over 14 miles distant at certain portions of its 


44 Burrington to Board of Trade, February 20, 1731-2. He repeated the above facts, ex- 
plaining his failure to act by stating that he was advised to wait until he “‘was honored with 
an answer from England on that subject.” C. R., III, 336. 

45 As late as September, 1732, Governor Johnson filed a written complaint with the Board 
of Trade that he had urged Governor Burrington to appoint commissioners, “but he has not 
answered that Letter. ...’’ Johnson to Board of Trade, September 28, 1732. State Records 
of a Carolina (Vols. XI-XXVI, 1895-1905, Clark, Walter, ed.), XI, 20. Cited hereafter 
as S. R. 

46 Supra, p. 221. 

47 That is, the Cape Fear parallel clause. 

48 The capitals are the writer’s. 

49S. R., XI, 19. 

50S. R., XI, 19. 

51 Pub. Rec. of S. C., XIV, 206; C. R., ITI, 115. 

52S. R., XI, 20. 
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course.53 However, there was much reason in Governor Johnson’s 
protest that such a line would extend the North Carolina bound- 
ary into the heart of his province.54 He also urged Burrington 
to request the Board to clarify this point in the instructions. 

Governor Burrington was persistent in his efforts to prevent 
the running of the line parallel to the Cape Fear River. He at- 
tacked the proposal from the standpoint of the great expense it 
would incur—argument which he knew would be carefully 
weighed by the British authorities. He informed the Secretary 
of State that it would cost at least £2,000 to survey and mark the 
proposed line; whereas, the Pee Dee River could be made the 
boundary and save the expense and trouble of a survey.5> He 
reminded the secretary that the Santee River formerly divided 
the two provinces. 


The North Carolina governor followed up these efforts to pre- 
vent the survey with another appeal to the Board of Trade at the 
beginning of the following year. He stated that nothing had 
been done regarding the boundary, and repeated his statement 
that the Pee Dee River would be a “natural and proper division.” 
South Carolina would then contain twice the amount of territory 
left to North Carolina, he stated, adding that if the King should 
order the line to be run, finances would have to be provided; and 
he then raised his estimate of the cost of a survey to £3,000 
sterling.5® This Pee Dee River proposal was a more equitable 
compromise line than that contended for by South Carolina. But 
regardless of cost and the great inconvenience and injustice in- 
herent in the Cape Fear parallel line, Governor Johnson had sig- 
nificantly stated, “I fear no boundary can be settled” unless the 
line is run thirty miles south of the Cape Fear.57 Burrington 
further endeavored to block Johnson’s plans by publishing a warn- 
ing to “unadvised people” of South Carolina against taking out 
grants for lands north of Waccamaw River and thereby “parting 
with their money to no purpose.”58 Johnson replied in kind, add- 
ing that he was only awaiting further instructions from the 


53 §. C. Council Journals, 1734-1736, No. 6, pp. 27-29. 

54S. R., XI, 21. 

55 Burrington to Newcastle, July 2, 1731. C. R., III, 154. 

56 Burrington to Board of Trade, January 1, 1731-2. C. R., III, 435. 
57S. R., XI, 21. 


2 a _— Gazette, October 21, 1732. Quoted in S. C. Statutes at Large, I, 406; 
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Board of Trade.5® In the meantime, he had been pleading with 
the Board of Trade to continue in their original “intentions” as 
to the location of the line, and “to let him and me know your 
pleasure.’’®° He declared that adoption of the Waccamaw River 
line would make it impossible to prevent illegal trade, for ships 
would simply go a short way up that stream and be out of his 
jurisdiction. 

When their “pleasure” was revealed, it was seen that the Board 
of Trade had ignored the letter of the instructions and directed 
that the boundary line be run thirty miles south of the Cape Fear 
River and parallel to that stream.*! The Board had favored South 
Carolina. 

The matter was dropped for some time after this order was 
transmitted, possibly because of the change of governors of 
North Carolina.*2 The new governor, Gabriel Johnston, had to 
adjust himself to his new government and to inform himself 
regarding the whole boundary question. However, Governor 
Burrington had succeeded in preventing the survey. His great- 
est service in the controversy was in deferring this unreasonable 
survey until a better line could be agreed upon. 

The actions and provocations of the Tuscarora Indians, how- 
ever, soon caused a renewal of efforts on the part of South Caro- 
lina to secure a definite and permanent dividing line. The gov- 
ernor of that province wrote to Governor Johnston regarding the 
Indians and the necessity of determining the boundary. The 
reply was read in the Upper House of the South Carolina Assem- 
bly January 24, 1734/5,°* and after a committee was appointed, 
the letter and the royal instructions relative to the location were 
sent to the Lower House for immediate consideration.** Action 
was prompt, and the following day the Commons House returned 
a report of a joint committee which contended for the Cape Fear 
parallel line and recommended that the governor notify Governor 
Johnston of the sense of the Assembly. It was also recommended 
that commissioners be appointed to run the line as soon as the 


59S. C. Statutes at Large, I, 407; S. R., XI, 19. 

60 Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVI, 6-7; S. R., XI, 20. It must be remembered that it was John- 
son himself who had the Waccamaw River provision added to the Board’s original instruc- 
tions. 

61 Secretary Popple to Governor Burrington, August 16, 1732. C. R., III, 355. 

62 Burrington was succeeded by Jonston in April, 1733. 

63 §. C. Council Journals, 1734-1736, No. 6, p. 22. 

64 Ibid., p. 23. 
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governors came to an agreement on the interpretation of their 
instructions. Meantime, South Carolina should require all inhab- 
itants along the Waccamaw residing within thirty miles of Cape 
Fear to pay taxes, and Governor Johnston should be requested to 
reprimand severely the Tuscarora Indians.®5 

Definite progress was made toward an actual survey when, in 
1735, the respective governors appointed commissioners to de- 
termine the line.66 The appointments in South Carolina caused 
a disturbance of relations between the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. The Lower House displayed poor 
judgment in selecting their nominees, having included no one 
with technical knowledge. The governor urged that a surveyor 
be included, but the House replied that their nominees were “very 
capable” of performing their duties, and refused to alter the 
nominations.*? The South Carolina Assembly had been notified 
a month before that North Carolina had appointed commission- 
ers. Nevertheless, they wrangled over personnel and compensa- 
tion at intervals for over a month until the governor took the 
matter of appointment into his own hands and, with the advice 
of the Council, appointed commissioners on March 19. He did 
later appoint one nominee of the Assembly’s selection, however. 
He had previously written Governor Johnston designating March 
25 for a meeting of the commissioners on the Cape Fear;®S$ this 
approaching date probably helps to account for his taking the 
appointments out of the hands of the Assembly. The disagree- 
ment between the governor and Assembly effectively delayed 
action on the line. 

The commissioners assembled on the Cape Fear April 23° for 
the purpose of reaching an agreement as to procedure. Prospects 
of reaching an understanding were still dark. Governor Johnson 
was persisting in every effort to secure a boundary line favorable 
to South Carolina. He wrote to Perege Fury, the colony’s agent 
in London, that if the “mouth” of the Waccamaw is within thirty 
miles of the Cape Fear it should be the boundary line, “and not 


65S. C. Journals, 1734-1736, No. 6, pp. 27-29. The report was adopted. 

66 The following commissioners were appointed. For North Carolina: Robert Halton, 
Eleazer Allen, Matthew Rowan, Edward Moseley, and Roger Moore; for South Carolina: 
Alexander Skene, James Abercrombie, and William Walters. C. R., V, 375; S. C. Council 
Journals, March 19, 1734-5; Commons House Journals, March 26, 1734-5. 

67S. C. Commons House Journal, 1734-1736, pp. 192-193. 

68 S. C. Council Journals, February 14 to March 19, 1735, passim. 

69 Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVII, 311; C. R., V, 374. 
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otherwise.” He also reported the approaching meeting of the 
commissioners to determine a line, “tho’ we apprehend with little 
probability of success.”7° This communication was sent to the 
Board of Trade and, after its reading and consideration, the 
Board “were of opinion that Wagyamaw River is . . . [accord- 
ing to royal instructions] the intended Boundary”;*! and they 
gave orders that the secretary prepare a letter to each of the gov- 
ernors accordingly. When drafting the letters a week later, 
the Board called in former Governor Burrington and Fury for 
consultation. Burrington expressed the opinion that the running 
of the Cape Fear parallel line was “hardly practicable,” or if 
practicable it would be very expensive and difficult, the expense 
alone of running a line through that uninhabited wilderness 
would amount to “upwards of £4,000.”72 He added that the only 
natural boundary was the Pee Dee River, which would cost noth- 
ing to either province.7 The Board deferred a final decision in 
order to consult former Governor Craven of South Carolina at 
a later meeting.74 At the later meeting, however, final decision 
was again postponed.75 


In the meantime, progress was being made in the colonies. 
After long and futile efforts had been made among the commis- 
sioners on the Cape Fear to reach an agreement, Governor Gabriel 
Johnston interposed as mediator and brought about an agreement 
“to the general satisfaction” of all concerned.7® “In order to 
preserve and maintain a good correspondence between the inhab- 
itants of both the said provinces and to prevent any future con- 
tests relating to the boundarys between the same,” the commis- 
sioners agreed to the following articles, which were as agreeable 
“as may be” to the sense of the royal instructions: 


1. The line shall begin at the Sea, thirty miles “from the West side of 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River.” 


70 Johnson to Fury, March 14, 1735. S. R., XI, 26. 

a he of the Board of Trade, June 6, 1735. Quoted in Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVII, 257; 

» By B85 Bee 

72 Journals of the Board of Trade, June 13, 1735. Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVII, 260-261; 
C. R., IV, 28. 

73 Burrington’s opinion was valuable because of its impartiality. As governor of North 
Carolina he had been removed from office after many conflicts with the people, and it was 
only natural and human that he should have enjoyed any stroke against their interests. He 
was big enough to ignore his grievances and offer an honest opinion. 

74C. R., IV, 28. 

75 Journals of the Board of Trade, June 26, 1735. Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVII, 262-264. 


76 Journals of the Board of Trade, July 29, 1735. Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVII, 267. ] 
C. R., IV, 9; S. R., XI, 28. rae ; — ee 
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2. From thence it shall run on a northwest course to the thirty-fifth 


parallel of north latitude, and from thence due west “to the South 
Seas,””77 


3. If the said northwest course comes within five miles of Pee Dee River 
before reaching the thirty-fifth parallel, then a line shall be run 
parallel to said river at five miles distant from it to the said thirty- 
fifth parallel, and from thence a due west course as before; provided 
that such parallel line does not approach nearer to Cape Fear River 
than thirty miles; and in such case a northwest course shall be con- 
tinued from the point where it so approaches. 

4. If said westward line shall include any part of the Cherokee or Ca- 
tawba Indians, it shall be “set off” so as to leave them in South Caro- 
lina, incireling them until the line shall again strike the thirty-fifth 
parallel and continue due westward. 


or 


. The above articles shall be interchanged between the commissioners 
under their hands and seals.78 


Thus after six weeks of fruitless conferences at Cape Fear,7® 
during which time Governor Johnston saw there was no chance 
of agreement on a natural boundary—either the Santee, the Pee 
Dee, or the Cape Fear—he brought about an agreement which 
was a second compromise between the original South Carolina 
claim to the Cape Fear, and the North Carolina claim to the 
Santee River. He wrote a courteous letter to Governor Johnson 
of South Carolina with regard to the agreement, enclosing the 
text of the articles.8° His most valuable contribution, after 
bringing about harmony among the commissioners, was in influ- 
encing them to agree on a straight line through the uninhabited 
country instead of attempting the tortuous task of paralleling 
the winding Cape Fear. 


On May 30,8! Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Broughton of 
South Carolina sent the Lower House all papers relating to the 
proceedings of the commissioners, with the letter from the gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, stating that he and the Council “ap- 
proved of their conduct,” and commending them for their prudent 


77 See map, p. 222. 

73 C. R., V, 374-375; S. C. Council Journals, 1734-1737, No. 6, pp. 123-124; Commons 
House Journals, 1734-17386, p. 267. 

79 Abercrombie and Skene, commissioners, to Royal Council, April 19, 1737. S. R., XI, 28. 

80S. C. Council Journals, 1734-1737, No. 6, pp. 123-124; Commons House Journals, 1734- 
1736, p. 267. A joint committee was appointed to consider the provisions of the articles. 


81 This delay of a month in legislative and executive action was caused by the death of 
the South Carolina governor. Governor Johnson died May 3, and was succeeded by Thomas 
Broughton, who prorogued the Assembly to May 27. 
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management of the controversial question.82 This apparently 
insignificant incident becomes of great importance in the later 
history of the dispute. The South Carolina Assembly, as will be 
shown, later challenged the legality of the survey carried out 
under this agreement. Hence, it is well to review the facts relat- 
ing to the agreement in connection with this challenge. 


In a report to the Board of Trade, the Assembly of South Caro- 
lina denied the legality of the survey on the following grounds: 
first, that it was not in accord with the royal instructions; and 
second, that it was not “countenanced by any Act of the Legis- 
lature of this Province.”8? The Assembly’s position was unten- 
able on both counts. First, after receiving copies of the articles 
of agreement, the British authorities not only raised no objection 
to them, but, in a spirit of generous approval, wrote Governor 
Johnston in September, 1735, that they find the line “has at last 
been adjusted by Commiss*" on both sides and we shall always 
have a proper regard to so solemn a determination agreed to by 
persons properly empowered by each of the provinces.”84 Second, 
the Council not only “approved” the articles of agreement,®> but 
was very commendatory in its attitude; and the Lower House 
demonstrated its attitude by joining the Council in providing 
funds to extend the survey in the fall of the same year. The 
South Carolina commissioners, during the negotiations, had them- 
selves asked the North Carolinians to regard the instructions 
lightly and agree to more “reasonable” terms, and then to aid in 
getting them ratified at home. An agreement was reached, and 
Johnston later stated to the Board of Trade that it was “ratified 
by their constituents.”8® The King himself later declared the 
line as then run to be the “final boundary” between the two 
colonies.87 Thus it is evident that the British authorities ap- 
proved the agreement and that South Carolina took sufficient 


82S. C. Commons House Journal, May 30, 1734-5. Only three days before, one of the South 
Carolina commissioners had written the agent in London as follows: 

“On my return from Cape Fear in North Carolina, where I have been as one of three 
Comrs to settle the Boundary between this and that province which we have been so lucky as 
to accomplish to general satisfaction, and at last remove that bone of Contention. . . . I re- 
ceived your letter.”” Pub. Rec. of S. C., XVII, 356. The general attitude revealed in this 
statement is important in view of later contentions of South Carolina regarding the agree- 
ment here referred to. 

83S. R., XI, 129. 

84C. R., IV, 17. 

85S. C. Commons House Journals, 1734-1736, p. 280. 

86 C. R., IV, 295. 
87S. R., XI, 234-235. 
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legislative action in carrying it into effect to amount to definite 
approval. Hence, her later challenge of its legality was unsup- 
ported by the facts. 


A mutual agreement having been reached, the commissioners 
proceeded to carry it out.88 They began the survey May 1, 1735, 
and spent weeks running the line, working under extremely diffi- 
cult conditions in a veritable wilderness.®® They proceeded thirty 
miles west and southwest from Cape Fear, coming within ten 
poles of the mouth of Little River; thence northwestward “to 
the place where it crossed the Country road,’”9® where they set 
up line markers. The commissioners then separated, agreeing 
to resume the survey September 18 following. If either party 
should fail to appear, the other was to continue the line, which 
was “to be binding upon both.”9! This timely clause proved to 
be the salvation of the North Carolinians so far as they desired 
to expedite the survey, as will later appear. 


Following this interval came a period of irritating delay and 
confusion arising from the refusal of one of the governments to 
codperate in furthering the survey. North Carolina authorities 
were anxious to continue the survey as soon as possible.®? South 
Carolina, however, desirous of securing a boundary line more 
favorable to her interests, planned to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the death of Governor Johnson, under 
whose administration the line had been agreed upon, to send to 
the authorities in England a request for new instructions for 
locating the boundary. Governor Johnston of North Carolina 
wrote a letter of protest to the Board of Trade, urging that the 
Board ignore requests to alter an agreement which was made in 
good faith by South Carolina’s own representatives, to whom she 
had given full authority to act.9° 


88 The South Carolina commissioners were not originally instructed to run the line, but 
after they had reached an agreement and returned to Charleston, they were reappointed to 
run and mark the line. S. R., XI, 28. 

89S. R., XI, 29; Connor, History, p . 246. 

90 The writer has not been able to vaentify this “‘Country road.” 

91C. R., V, 381. 

92 See letter from Governor Johnston to Board of Trade, May 25, 1735. C. R., IV, 9; also 
S. C. Council Journals, March 24, 1735-6. 

93 “TI hope,” wrote the governor, “as it is now finished your Lordships wont hearken to 
any sollicitations from our neighbors who I hear design since Mr. Johnson’s death to procure 
a new Instruction more in their favour than the last, in order to have a pretence for re- 
ceding from an agreement made by their own Commissioners fully empowered by them- 
selves.” C. R., IV, 9. South Carolina had had the advantage in negotiations with the Board 
of Trade, for North Carolina had no agent in London before 1731 (C. R., III, 287) ; whereas, 
South Carolina had maintained agents there for years previously. 
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If such “sollicitations” from the southern government ever 
reached the Board of Trade, they did not receive favorable action. 
The commissioners of both colonies, having completed the first 
of the survey in conformity with the articles of agreement, saw 
South Carolina accept their work; and Perege Fury, her agent in 
London, expressed the hope that that service “is now performed 
in such a manner as to free your Lordships from the trouble of 
any further enquiry into the affair.”®4 The Board definitely 
accepted the work also, and in September ordered Lieutenant- 
Governor Broughton to send a draught of the survey signed by 
the commissioners who participated.95 These actions by the col- 
ony and the Board of Trade should also be borne in mind when 
the later question of legality was raised. 

The survey was resumed September 18, 1735, as agreed, and 
the North Carolina commissioners’ suspicions with regard to 
attendance were borne out. The North Carolinians proceeded 
alone with the line, which they extended in the same northwest- 
wardly direction for about seventy miles. The commissioners 
from South Carolina did not arrive until October, when they 
proceeded to retrace the survey made by the North Carolinians 
for about forty miles, “and finding the work right so far,”®® they 
dropped the task and sent a draught of what they had done to 
the Board of Trade. This confusion was the result of dissension 
between the South Carolina authorities and their commissioners. 
The latter halted and refused to continue the survey because of 
their failure to receive adequate remuneration for their 
services.?7 

Thus was completed the first survey of the Carolinas’ common 
boundary. Discontent had been followed by agitation, then by 
negotiation, and finally by actual surveys. During this period the 
absence of a definite dividing line had served to retard settlement 
and ownership of the area in dispute, had often prevented the 
apprehension of fugitive slaves from South Carolina, and had 
encouraged crime. The boundary issue had involved the question 
of which colony should have the advantage in river transporta- 
tion and commerce, and had jeopardized private financial trans- 


94 Fury to Board of Trade, July 29, 1735. S.R., XI, 26. 
95C. R., IV, 29. 
96C. R., V, 382. 


97S. C. Council Journal, 1734-1737, p. 209; Commons House Journal, 1734-1736, pp. 557-9. 
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actions. It became a disquieting element among business men 
in South Carolina and London. Furthermore, it disturbed normal 
relations between the legislative and executive branches of the 
South Carolina government, embittered relations between the 
two colonies, affected British colonial administration by encour- 
aging a change in the form of government of the Carolinas, and 
played a part in international relations in connection with the 
Spanish advance from the south. This first boundary survey 
was only the beginning of a process the disputes over which 
were to continue, at times with results fatal to human life, for 
more than a century and a half. Two North Carolina governors 
had made valuable contributions to this first settlement—Bur- 
rington in playing for time and thereby preventing an unwise 
survey ordered by the Board of Trade until a practicable line 
could be agreed upon, and Johnston in leading the commissioners 
of both colonies to adopt a straight line instead of attempting to 
parallel an irregular river course. Governor Johnson of South 
Carolina must have been an inspiration to his people in his coura- 
geous fight to prevent the extension of North Carolina territory 
down into the “bowels”®® of his province. 


98S. R., XI, 21. 

















SAWNEY WEBB: TENNESSEE’S SCHOOLMASTER 
By Epp Wryrretp Parks 


When a fifth son was born to Alexander Smith and Cornelia 
Adeline Stanford Webb, on November 11, 1842, the parents were 
yet undecided as to a suitable name.! The father and close male 
relatives had previously been honored, after the family custom 
in the South; the name of the boy’s maternal grandfather, Rich- 
ard Stanford,2 congressman from North Carolina (1797-1816), 
had been bestowed on an older brother. Some name must be had, 
and the child was called Sawney; probably as a compliment to his 
father, for Sawney is a Scottish diminutive of Alexander, a name 
already given to the fourth son. Duly a few weeks later the baby 
was christened William Robert, as a matter of record; in fact, 
he was Sawney, and through the changing years he remained 
Sawney Webb. 


When he began to teach, immediately after the Civil War, he 
became Old Sawney, and the name in turn became a legend. By 
the inflection of old, schoolboys indicated whether the term was 
used in affection or in irritation. By 1900 his appearance justi- 
fied the prefix, but by that time man and legend, in the public 
mind, had become one. Eventually they were one, for legend 
only spread through the country the lengthened shadow of a per- 
sonality. And that person did not merely represent an institu- 
tion; he was the institution. With high appropriateness, Webb 
School had become known far and wide as “Old Sawney’s.” 

The distinction was deserved. Graying men looked back with 
nostalgic pride to Old Sawney’s as to something set apart, which 
incorporated within itself the old-fashioned virtues, tangible and 
intangible, that a hurried world was rapidly discarding. That 
in itself was enough. But discerning men knew also that Sawney 
Webb had helped greatly to renovate the system of education in 
the old Southwest, and that his work continued to have vitality 
and influence after he was dead. The man and the legend sur- 
vive, along with the work that he did, and it may not be out of 


1 Webb, William R., Jr., ““My Father and His Ideals of Education” (unpublished). 
2 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, Washington, 1928, p. 1559. 
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place in this era to recall the ideas and ideals of a man whose 
work refuses to crumble under the grinding pressure of changing 
customs and fickle generations. 


II 

Sawney’s early life was simple and pleasant—the first three 
years on a farm near Mount Tirzah in Person County, and after 
1845 in the small town of Oaks, North Carolina, with congenial 
brothers and sisters for playmates and the wide freedom of a 
farm for playground. When Sawney was seven years old, his 
father died. As a youth, he realized only that some vital part 
was missing from life, and from this sense of loss came a later 
resolve that he would at all times be a father to the boys under 
him. By the time of his father’s death he was in school, under 
a sixteen-year-old sister who taught the equivalent of eight 
modern grades. The schoolhouse was a log cabin, with backless 
puncheon benches; the boys split wood for the stove, made the 
fires, and brought water to drink from a spring nearby; the girls 
swept the floors. But the teacher, in young Sawney’s opinion, 
was perfect: “When she saw her pupils were tired, she could 
tell a beautiful story, or read a beautiful poem, and I never saw 
a little boy leave her school that did not have a love of good 
poetry and good English .. . though Uncle Remus had not been 
published, we knew all about Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby.’ 

It was ideal for a young boy, though perhaps better in remi- 
niscence than in actuality. But the scope of teacher and of 
school was definitely limited, and his mother felt that a growing 
boy needed the supervision and the training that only men could 
give. 

In 1856, when he was fourteen years old, Sawney entered the 
Bingham School in his home town of Oaks. It was an excellent 
preparatory school and, for that day, expensive. Mr. Bingham 
would accept no paper money, though in his neighborhood wild- 


3 Relatively little has ever been published about William R. Webb. He is mentioned in 
state histories and histories of Southern education, but he has been, in general, undeservedly 
neglected. One article by Randolph Elliott, “Old Sawney’s,” appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Aug., 1920. William Robert Webb, Jr., has prepared an article, as yet unpublished, 
entitled “‘“My Father and His Ideals of Education.” Mr. Webb of Bell Buckle, Tennessee, and 
now Principal of Webb School, has in typescript seven volumes of speeches delivered by his 
father to the students of Webb School, and manuscript copies of two speeches which Saw- 
ney Webb made at Peabody College, Jan. 29-30, 1928. He also possesses a large file of 
seeeysots clippings and similar items of information that otherwise would be almost unob- 

nable. 

4 Webb, W. R., speech before Peabody Graduate Club, Jan. 29, 1923. Manuscript copy in 
possession of W. R. Webb, Jr., of Bell Buckle, Tennessee. 
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cat banking flourished; on the first day he required seventy-five 
dollars in gold as payment of tuition for five months. Bingham’s 
was old, even then, as American schools go. Robert Bingham had 
graduated from the University of North Carolina that year and 
had returned to aid his father with the school. Robert was 
young, strict, and scholarly, yet with a dynamic energy and a 
readiness to engage in boyish games that made him the idol of 
the students. He was admired by town people, and particularly 
by young girls; in that day the teacher was considered a suc- 
cessful and admirable person, and one to be both imitated and 
envied. 

Perhaps young Sawney was even more impressed with bearded 
old W. J. Bingham. That gentleman taught Latin, and Sawney 
told his own “boys” later that “I have been there months at a 
time and not heard a single boy miss declining a word. I was 
a little kid, one of the smallest in the class, and I would watch 
the old man sitting back and smiling like he was eating peaches 
or Georgia watermelons. I never heard him stand and lecture 
boys. His theory was that the boy knew. When a boy ever 
missed declining a word, he thrashed him. He warmed him up, 
I tell you. He wasn’t mad. He thrashed a boy, all the time 
looking nice and sweet like he was doing the nicest job he ever 
did in his life. . . . That’s the only school I ever saw when thirty 
or forty boys, in a log cabin, knew their lessons every day—never 
missed.”’5 

For four years Sawney studied Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and 
English. No other courses were given; no others, men felt, were 
needed. 

In the fall of 1860, Webb entered the University of North 
Carolina. He liked the school and the scholarly atmosphere of 
Chapel Hill, and he liked even more his Professor of Mathematics, 
Dr. Charles Phillips. The University seemed large, with 376 
students, and it had a new dormitory for men, though most of 
its buildings, even then, were “hallowed with age.” President 
Swain was economical: each student had to provide candles for 
his room and wood for his fire. Usually the students would take 
turns in this, but once two students could not agree as to whose 


5 Ibid, 
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turn came next. Somehow the word “liar” passed between them. 
A duel followed. One boy was killed. Sawney Webb had no 
direct connection with the affair of honor, then, as a custom, 
almost passé in the South; but it made a lasting impression. He 
would tell this story with approval on rare occasions to drive 
home points to his own students; more frequently he would refer 
to that “field of dishonor” when he talked of the sanctity of 
human life.® 

But the University, like the South, was troubled and unquiet. 
Men talked more often of the results of Lincoln’s election than 
of Latin, religion, or love. Classwork went forward uncertainly ; 
the present seemed too all-engrossing for either future or past 
to matter very much. Sawney tried to keep his mind free of 
these troublous doubts. His own people, and he with them, 
believed in the Union. 

When the holidays were past, he found that a few students 
from Georgia and South Carolina had not returned. Rapidly the 
states seceded, until on February 4 a congress of delegates met 
at Montgomery, Alabama, and elected Jefferson Davis president 
of the newly organized Confederate States of America. The 
students, the entire South, were on fire with excitement. Each 
night, it seemed, he must say tense farewells with some new- 
found friend or acquaintance, departing to join his state’s mili- 
tary forces. Yet he continued to hope; years later, he wrote of 
his thoughts in the spring of 1861: “I didn’t believe it was justi- 
fiable. For my life, I can’t see that, if Mr. Lincoln had met Mr. 
Davis as Davis requested and gone over their troubles with com- 
missioners from both sides, they couldn’t have come to a peaceful 
settlement. ... I never had been a secessionist. I had read about 
them. All my neighbors and kinfolks were for the Union. But 
Mr. Lincoln said: ‘I want 75,000 troops’ in response to Mr. Davis’s 
request for peace. ‘Here, you—Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Virginia—must furnish your part of the troops to subdue the 
South.’ We were the South. All my college mates were hurried 
out to battle, and there was something wrong when the college 
boys met on the fields of Nashville and Chattanooga.’’? 

Sawney Webb hurried out, in company with his mates. A few 


6 Webb, W. R., speech before Webb School assembly. 
7 Speech before Webb School students. Manuscripts in possession of W. R. Webb, Jr. 
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days before Sumter was fired upon, late in April, he too said brief 
good-byes and departed to join the “Alamance Boys” in Company 
H of the 15th North Carolina Volunteers. Before the company 
departed for Virginia, Mr. Thomas Ruffin gave a barbecue—and 
made a vigorous speech. Sawney enjoyed most of the occasion, 
but of one feature he disapproved completely: liquor was con- 
sumed freely, to an extent that some of his friends must be 
carried or helped back to the camp. A few days later, when he 
was elected supply sergeant of the company, he remembered that 
dinner. It had crystallized in his mind an earlier conviction, that 
any alcoholic drink was, in its very nature, evil. Almost his first 
act was to refuse to supply liquor with meals. His comrades 
protested, but Sawney was adamant. Finally the officers effected 
a compromise by appointing another man to distribute liquors. 

The Alamance Boys had expected to fight; they found instead 
that their chief occupation, for twelve long months, was to dig. 
Sawney once told his students, humorously, that he had wielded 
pick and spade all over Northern Virginia. Soon enough the 
time for fighting came. For seven days the battle continued. 
On the final day, at Malvern Hill, on July 1, 1862, the company 
was pushed into the front line. In the earlier battles they had 
suffered comparatively little, but Malvern Hill took a deadly toll: 
by nightfall, 70 per cent of the company had been killed or 
wounded. Sawney Webb had been shot three times, and one 
wound by a minnie-ball through the shoulder continued to trouble 
him intermittently all his life. Although he lacked four months of 
being twenty years of age, he was elected next day first lieutenant 
of his company. But he could not hold the office. For brief 
intervals he would return to active campaigning, that summer 
and fall, but his wounds refused to heal satisfactorily. He re- 
turned home to recuperate and to help with the lighter tasks of 
farming. 

In the fall of 1863 he reéntered the University of North Caro- 
lina. Only sixty-three students remained, and of these almost 
half had seen service and were temporarily unfit for campaigning. 
Eleven men, nine too old to fight and two who had returned with 
ruined constitutions, made up the faculty. But the school had 
steadily refused to close. And at Chapel Hill there was Dr. 
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Charles Phillips, ‘a university in himself’; and there was also 
a military unit that Lieutenant Webb could assist in military drill 
and tactics. For a few months he returned to his study of Latin 
and Greek and mathematics; one dreary night he took down and 
read Cicero’s essay “On Friendship.” Almost it seemed too much 
that men should be in preparation for battle, when such noble 
sentences proved the essential kinship of men. But reflection 
could aid him or any man very little at that time; the “weather- 
vane” in his shoulder, which throbbed heavily in damp weather, 
was constant reminder that he had spilled his blood on a hard- 
fought battlefield. 

Soon, he knew, he must risk that chance again. Early in 1864 
the South prepared for a last desperate thrust which must gain 
independence, and every man was needed. Even the “seed crop,” 
as Jefferson Davis called the young men, must be thrown to the 
wind. Sawney could no longer march and dig and fight with the 
infantry, but at least he could fight, . . . and he rejoined the army 
in Virginia as adjutant of Company K, 2d North Carolina Cavalry. 
As one of Jeb Stuart’s men, he took part in almost every notable 
battle during the Virginia and Petersburg campaigns, as well as 
countless cavalry skirmishes, and at Namozine Church he com- 
manded the right wing of his regiment. It was his last fight. 
Three days before Appomattox, Sawney Webb was captured. 
When General Lee surrendered, he was en route to prison in New 
York. 

Temporarily these last prisoners were placed at Battery Park. 
One day Sawney and a companion waded out into the ocean, and 
to the dismay of the sentinel suddenly dived around the end of 
the parapet which projected into the water. They escaped safely, 
then separated. All day young Webb wandered around the city. 
When curious men or soldiers asked what he was doing in New 
York City, he would reply calmly that he was an escaped Con- 
federate prisoner from the Battery. No man could believe such 
a tale; he was derisively laughed at and unmolested. 

Sightseeing palled on him. Peace, he knew, was near at hand, 
and he would be put in irons if captured, and perhaps imprisoned 
permanently. He decided to return to the Battery. At the 
entrance were several fruit stands, and behind one of these the 
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sentry must march. As he passed this point Sawney stepped over 
the line; when the sentry returned, the uniformed Confederate 
asked permission to buy some fruit. Indignantly the sentry 
pushed him back, with a profane command to get to his quarters, 
since the hour of freedom was past. The escaped prisoner re- 
turned voluntarily to his bunk and his absence was unnoticed.§ 

A few days later all the Confederates were offered their free- 
dom if they would take the oath of allegiance. When Sawney 
refused, with most of his fellows, he was removed to Hart’s 
Island; but after the surrender of General Kirby-Smith, in July 
of 1865, he was released. Sick in body and in spirit, he returned 
to his mother’s home at Oaks, North Carolina. 

The section to which he returned was sorely stricken. Four 
years of war, of enemy occupation, and of inflationary prices had 
ruined almost every family. Once Sawney had planned to be 
a lawyer; but now four years of his life had gone, and his younger 
brother John was ready for college. He felt old. A veteran of 
twenty-three must look after his younger brothers and sisters. 
Yet there was pitifully little that he could do. He could farm 
a little; but his neighbors were all doing that, since they pos- 
sessed no money to spend on food. His old teacher, now Colonel 
Robert Bingham, could provide a small amount of teaching for 
him to do; but the Binghams were themselves all teachers, and 
the school, though it had many prospective students, made little 
money. 

Dr. Charles Phillips remembered the boy who had studied at 
irregular intervals under him, between campaigns, and who had 
once seemed so promising. In the summer of 1866 he helped 
Sawney to secure a position as teacher in the Horner School at 
Oxford, North Carolina; and he insisted that the young man 
complete his college work. Chiefly through Phillips’ insistence, 
the University of North Carolina had made arrangements for its 
students, who had served as Confederate soldiers and who could 
not possibly return to do the necessary residence work, to com- 
plete the course by a liberal system of correspondence work and 
special examinations. In 1867 Webb received the degree of 


8 Clarke, Ida M., “Sawney Webb,” Nashville Banner, June 6, 1912. 
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Bachelor of Arts; in the following year that of Master of Arts, 
although he was never after the war officially a student in resi- 
dence at the University.® 

Later, he said that he had been “shot into the schoolroom.” 
It was his niche in life. For four years he taught mathematics 
and Latin and Greek, to find amazingly that he enjoyed teaching 
and enjoyed working with boys. Already his character was fully 
developed. Horner’s school was Episcopal and gave dances and 
card parties. As a strict Methodist, Webb did not believe in, or 
at least did not indulge in, such worldly amusements. As teacher, 
however, it was proper and right for him to be present. He 
attended all these entertainments without participating in them, 
yet without making the boys feel that he was priggish, or the 
local Methodist minister feel that he was less devout. 

But teaching in another man’s school was not entirely satis- 
factory. And local conditions were even less pleasing. He re- 
signed in 1870 and set out for Tennessee, which under Governor 
Senter was the quietest and least troubled of the Southern States. 
“My reason for leaving North Carolina was the unsatisfactory 
political condition of the State. The carpetbaggers and native 
thieves, with the help of the Negroes, dominated and controlled 
the entire State of North Carolina. I had had four years of war 
and five years of reconstruction taken right out of the heart of 
my young life.”1° He had figured out that the one thing for 
which Southern people would always spend money was education, 
and he was more than reconciled to life in the schoolroom. 

It seemed at first that Tennessee had no need for him. Teach- 
ers of a sort were plentiful and the cities and larger towns were 
invariably well supplied, in most cases with genteel but impov- 
erished ladies, or with ex-soldiers broken in body and glad of any 
chance to make a respectable living. 

Finally he located a school in the village of Culleoka, in Middle 
Tennessee, where the trustees, though fearful of his youthful 
appearance, were willing to give him a trial, after he had success- 
fully passed an impromptu examination in mathematics. He 
could establish a private institution, Webb School, and they would 
support him with local students. . 


9 Alumni History of University of North Carolina, p. 654. 
10 Speech before general assembly of Peabody College, Jan. 30, 1923. 
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Webb had definite ideas of the type of school that he wanted: 
to prepare boys for college. When he announced this plan to his 
patrons, one man laughed derisively and remarked that “we ex- 
pect to raise here only cornfield hands.” It was an ambitious 
project, far more ambitious than it appears today. For education 
in the South was in chaos. In slave days the sons of rich men 
were privately tutored or went to schools on the seaboard, or in 
the East, and not rarely, in England. A few universities had 
been established west of the mountains; and some of these, like 
the University of Nashville, had attained a respectable size and 
had done good work. In general, these universities had suc- 
cumbed during the war, and in most instances they had not been 
reopened by 1870. When Webb began, he could find “no institu- 
tion of higher learning west of the mountains. Every college, 
so-called, took all ages from ten-year kids up. There were no 
public schools in the State to speak of ; there were private schools, 
but as far as I could find out, there wasn’t a single, solitary school 
that confined itself strictly to preparatory training, when I under- 
took the idea then. The schools that were in existence published 
a curriculum that would make the modern college curriculum 
look like thirty cents, for they had everything that anybody 
wanted, including navigation, ... but they had just a small fac- 
ulty. On one occasion at a teachers’ institute I talked in favor of 
a school strictly preparatory for college, and one old gentleman 
said he was very much interested in it, and would be glad to 
receive some of my students in his college. I said, ‘My friend, 
where is your college?’ ‘Beech Grove.’ ‘How many members are 
there in your faculty?’ And he answered me, ‘Well, uh—one.’ 
He had a college and he was the only member of its faculty.”!! 

Webb’s beginning was modest enough. His schoolroom was 
the basement of a church, damp and gloomy, with green moss 
growing on the dirt walls, so that after a rain “we swept it with 
a spade.” The building had no sanitary conveniences; and it 
remained persistently cold, in spite of roaring fires. The library 
contained exactly fifty dollars worth of books, purchased by 
Webb. His students were as poorly equipped intellectually as his 
buildings were physically. The students were at first insubordi- 


11 Ibid. 
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nate and had to be quelled by corporal force; they were accus- 
tomed to reading the Latin without regard to the quantity of 
the vowels, and the teacher the year before had read the trans- 
lation back to them. 

It was slow, discouraging work, but the young teacher met, in 
addition, the disapproval of the parents. In opening the school, 
he announced that students could go in and out as they pleased, 
when not reciting, and might study out-of-doors if they preferred, 
so long as they kept up in their work and did not create too much 
confusion within the room. Soon the patrons met and demanded 
a stricter discipline, but Webb refused and offered to resign, 
saying that “before I would imprison innocent children, I would 
quit the profession of teaching; I would rather make my living 
plowing on a steep, rocky hillside with a blind mule.” His resig- 
nation was not accepted, and he continued through the years his 
outdoor type of education. 

Somehow the school progressed and secured additional pupils, 
largely through the efforts of Sawney’s good Methodist friend, 
Bishop Payne. 

The year 1873 was a big one for him. That April he married 
Emma Clary, once his younger sister’s roommate at college. That 
year also his brother John, “the greatest scholar I have ever 
seen,” Sawney often said, joined him in the school. Now he was 
more content with life. Few people anywhere, he had come to 
believe, think as teachers think; they were interested in the 
tangible matters of life, in the price of bullocks and lands and 
crops, in the weather, and in local personalities. Such conver- 
sation was pleasant enough in its way, but it was not sufficient 
and he had spent many lonely days in Culleoka, until he was 
driven for recreation to working the most difficult problems in 
mathematical journals. By such work he could occasionally be 
of impressive aid to his less tutored neighbors, and could gain 
a reputation for scholarship; but he could not be satisfied as a 
person. Now all that was changed. He felt himself a man of 
position and of family and he had a trusted brother to help him 
with his school. 

But his school that fall threatened to disintegrate—1873 was 
a cholera year. Panic had seized the South until men would 
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scarcely venture out-of-doors. In Nashville that fall Sawney 
and his young wife walked ten blocks without seeing a human 
being on the street; in Culleoka, with a population of two hun- 
dred, he saw eighteen people die within a month. He helped to 
nurse the sick and somehow he escaped the disease, but his school 
was postponed of necessity until January. Then his boarders 
returned in greater numbers than ever before, and the two broth- 
ers returned to work. The character of his school had changed; 
it was predominantly a boarding school, with only a sprinkling 
of local boys.12 


He had outgrown the church basement. A new schoolhouse 
costing about $1,500 was built on six acres of ground. To build, 
it was necessary to borrow money at 10 per cent. This led to 
one of the most dramatic incidents in his career: one day he owed 
a thousand dollars, and he had no money. “I was out in the gar- 
den hoeing beans when a Chinaman whom I was educating to be 
a missionary to his own people came in great excitement and said 
there was an Indian chief and a tribe of Indians at my gate. 
Chief McCurtin of the Choctaws was there with twenty-three 
boys. I feared the social effects of having such a large percent- 
age of my students Indians, and so I made arrangements with 
Mr. McCurtin to take eight—enough to fill one boarding-house. 
He paid me $250 in greenbacks for each Indian, making two 
thousand dollars, the largest sum of money I had ever received 
at one time. So after dinner I called for my thousand-dollar note 
and handed over the greenbacks as if it were a matter of no 
moment.”13 Often when he wanted to point the moral of cour- 
tesy to his students, he would tell this tale, and explain that 
McCurtin brought the boys to him because once in Louisville 
Sawney had gone out of his way to take a stranger to his desti- 
nation. 

It was his last financial hurdle. The years flowed peacefully 
by, bringing always more students, and bringing to Sawney per- 
sonally, in the course of time, eight children. There was only 
one matter to vex him, but that tried him sorely: liquor. He had 
fought it in the army, but to no avail; now it threatened to undo 
all that he could do in the schoolroom. Merchants would sell 


sae before general assembly of Peabody College, Jan. 30, 1923. 
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beer and whisky to his students, try as he might to prevent it; 
and at last his patience gave way. He precipitated a local fight 
on the question, but lost; and that year of 1886 he moved his 
school to the little town of Bell Buckle, where local option 
prevailed. 

He had only to move in the physical sense. For Webb School 
had become, even then, a traditional institution; and its students 
followed Old Sawney. 

And he was no longer penniless. He had $12,000, enough to 
put up a fine building or two; certainly enough, in the Tennessee 
of 1886, to make a fine display. But Sawney Webb was not a 
typical American, given to the doctrine that a good “front” is 
the first essential of success. He valued homelier and less obvious 
virtues; and he thought that buildings were for use, that they 
were only a part of the tools of a good institution. Far less 
valuable as display, but in his estimation far more essential, were 
books. So he spent $2,200 upon sturdy wooden buildings; he 
spent $400 for a library building, but in it he put $8,000 worth 
of books, carefully and painstakingly selected by the two brothers. 

There was never any question of the school’s success. The 
educational team of “Sawney and Johnny” continued to thrive 
mightily. Although new teachers were added from time to time, 
John Webb taught the seniors entirely, and he gave life to lan- 
guages often spoken of as dead; Sawney Webb taught various 
classes, mostly mathematics, but he was primarily an adminis- 
trator. For forty years he remained in the tiny village of Bell 
Buckle, teaching boys of the ’teen age. In that period he pro- 
duced no scholarly books; except for a few relatively unimpor- 
tant side-excursions into politics, he did nothing except to run 
a preparatory school for boys. It seems a quiet, humdrum way 
of life that would never present much opportunity for positive 
achievement; yet Sawney Webb was known throughout the land, 
and Webb School was father, or older brother, of many scattered 
and lesser known institutions. 


III 


Personality contributed in large degree to Sawney’s prestige. 
He looked distinguished and picturesque, with his short, stocky 
body and his heavy gray-bearded head. Each Sunday afternoon, 
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and on many mornings supposed to be given to class work, he 
spoke to his boys. The speeches were inspirational, exhortatory, 
often impromptu; but they were alive. He would stand before 
them, with his narrow black string tie under his left ear, and 
the third buttonhole of his black coat attached to the second 
button, and talk on every subject known to man: the biographies 
of great men, the announcements of new scientific discoveries, 
school events, current happenings, and the Civil War. But above 
all he delved into his own memory for stories of great men and 
great days. Somehow he could catch up an audience of boys and 
hold it with wit, humor, and the dramatic flair of a born racon- 
teur; and he made each story carry the principles of clean living 
and of great deeds. After boys had grown into men, they spread 
the stories of Sawney Webb, until his maxims and his person- 
ality were known and felt in regions far from Bell Buckle.14 

He made of teaching a drama in miniature. Not only were his 
speeches calculated to awaken interest and ambition in his stu- 
dents; but his method of teaching competitively, so that each 
student sought daily to lead the class, kept the scholastic air 
electric with excitement. Equally dramatic were his punish- 
ments, when the calm, sad-voiced Sawney would tell some young- 
ster, “You have been on that problem two days; if you do not 
have it tomorrow, I shall have to whip you”; or the actual though 
infrequent whippings that did at times become necessary (for 
he had the greatest contempt for what he called the “moral sua- 
sion” theory of pedagogy) ; or best of all, when he could invent 
some punishment worthy of the Mikado to fit some unusual crime, 
as when he made one boy who had run off to go fishing try his 
luck for hours with rod and hook in a rain barrel. Legend tells 
of a “classical cow” which kicked violently when a small boy, 
stationed immediately behind it, missed a Latin verb or Greek 
noun, in the sessions held for refractory students after school 
was over; and not until years later did it become generally known 
that a canny master had taught the cow to kick when he milked 
with only one hand. Such stories grew and multiplied with the 
years, until the body of authentic and fictitious legend surround- 
ing Sawney Webb was in truth something to conjure with. Yet 


14 Elliott, Randolph, “Old Sawney’s” in Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1920, 233-235. 
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what boy, or what group of men, on seeing and hearing him, could 
doubt that these stories were true? 

With the skill of the born teacher, he used every device avail- 
able to hold the attention of students. But these devices were 
only the trimmings, the outward apparel that attracted most 
attention because most obvious. Inevitably, there was a deeper, 
sounder reason for the success of Webb School, and for Webb’s 
own popularity and influence. 

He was a master of the essential theories and practices of 
education. That alone may sound easy and simple, but such 
mastery is given to few men. Sawney’s school had one purpose, 
and only one: to give a boy the mental training and discipline 
which comes from a reasonable and fairly exact mastery of the 
humanistic subjects, specifically Greek, Latin, English, and math- 
ematics. With such mastery must come also development of 
character, an evolution not merely of boy into man, but of boy 
into gentleman, in the old and best sense of that word; but even 
this development was by its very nature incidental. A boy could 
be encouraged to build and strengthen character, but no man 
could build it for him. The primary purpose of education was to 
infuse in boys a love for learning, to permeate their lives as well 
as their minds with the nobility and grandeur of classic liter- 
atures. 

Perhaps some idea of his intention can be given from his con- 
ception of mathematics in a school. For him, it was neither an 
abstract science nor a business convenience; it was an art which 
through its severity of form approached nearest to perfect beauty. 
Yet small boys struggling with algebraic formule could not be 
expected to grasp this severe beauty; they must first learn the 
subject, by force and corporal punishment if necessary. This 
was a last resort; before that, the teacher must put all his skill 
and knowledge, all his dramatic individuality, to the effort of 
kindling young animal minds into realization that here was 
indeed some dim but attractive art that might some day be 
appreciated in its entirety. Under his hand the subject and the 
class were both alive. 

That idea of knowledge he carried into other fields. To arouse 
intellectual interest and curiosity, to mold character, to infuse 
ambition—these were the purposes of his general talks. They 
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were applied education. They gave an immediate, practical, and 
yet a philosophical point to the minute drudgery of day-to-day 
work. And he carried his precepts into practice: for example, 
his constant admonition “never do anything on the sly” (which 
later became famous as “the only Don’t in his gospel of Do’’) 
was reinforced and made real by his early inauguration of the 
honor system.15 

But he never confused this need for intellectual curiosity with 
the requirements of the basic curriculum in his school, or in any 
school. Only the tried and certain courses had a place there. 
Often men would tell him that their sons must have stenography 
or geography or even telegraphy ; often in the later years, when 
college entrance requirements had become standardized, college 
presidents and governing boards would write that he must teach 
chemistry or physics or history and must use an English gram- 
mar. Steadily he refused, for he believed that teachers com- 
monly undertook too much. “A man spreads very thin when he 
spreads himself over the whole earth. . . . When I turn out stu- 
dents, they at least can pass the examinations in these subjects; 
they know them.” And it is on record that some Webb students 
offered for college entrance and passed the examinations in his- 
tory solely on the basis of reading done in the school library. 
His students won honors at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Van- 
derbilt with such regularity that one eastern college president 
remarked, “The best students we get come from a small school 
in Tennessee known as ‘Old Sawney’s.’”!® Because his studies 
were definite and in a large way related to life, the student pros- 
pered; and the school became famous. 

Undoubtedly Sawney Webb would have gained recognition in 
almost any place, at almost any time. But the misfortunes of 
the South contributed to his own fortunes as teacher of a private 
preparatory school. When he came to Tennessee he founded a 
school that was peculiarly his own and highly individualized, 
though it served as model for many a similar school throughout 
the South; the standardized requirements of a later period would 
have hampered, though they could hardly have destroyed, the 
value of man and teacher. With the growth of the public school 


15 Nashville Banner, Dec. 20, 1926. 
16 Elliott, Randolph, op. cit., 231. 
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system has come the inevitable decline of the private school; 
with the education of the millions has come a softer and more 
varied curriculum which trains boys for vocational work, for 
leadership (in the Y. M. C. A. sense of the word), and for a hun- 
dred other things. Organized extra-curricular activities which 
Sawney had rejected have generally become at least as important 
as the formal studies. But in these varied processes mental dis- 
cipline has gone by the board; to a large extent the old idea of 
a cultured, humane gentleman as the finest product of education 
has gone with it. Stenography has replaced Greek, and manual 
training is reckoned more vital than Latin. That day Sawney 
Webb lived to see, but in his own school he would not permit such 
changes. A proud bulwark against superficial ideas of progress, 
Webb School remains classical and faithful to the noble concep- 
tion of an older, less hurried day. 

That explains another more subtle reason for his popularity. 
Sawney Webb was the apotheosis of a type long revered in the 
South, and now almost completely gone. He was the schoolmas- 
ter. Dotted over that section of the country were many other 
schoolmasters, less famous but no less respected locally; for 
almost every county had its own renowned academy or “college.” 
These men too were individualists, and their methods of teaching 
seemed vicious and antiquated to the professional educators who 
were busily attempting to make teaching a science. They taught 
in many cases with a sternness that made the rod omnipresent, 
and that makes a softer generation shake its collective head; 
but at least they taught. In most cases such men knew their 
subjects, however little they might know methods; to them Latin 
and Greek and mathematics were vividly real, and students who 
could not be persuaded of that reality were quickly forced at least 
to learn the subject-matter. Only the strong survived educa- 
tionally ; but the survivors possessed disciplined minds and sound, 
if often limited, knowledge. Each man set his own standards, 
but good teachers could and did draw students from the public 
schools; and the incompetents drifted into other kinds of busi- 
ness. In general, they were colorful men, and they shaped the 
thoughts and lives of many of their students. Of this type 
Sawney Webb was preéminent, but men in other sections could 
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understand and admire him the more because he was only a 
greater personification of a well-beloved local person. 


IV 


There are only a few additional facts to record. Webb’s niche 
in life, as he himself said, was the schoolroom; and he stepped 
out of that niche rarely. But a man’s business was also with life, 
and sometimes the progress of events seemed to call for more 
direct and immediate action than teaching permitted. On such 
occasions Sawney Webb became a political orator, stumping the 
State for principles that he believed to be just. When the State 
seemed likely to repudiate its debts, he took an active part, advo- 
cating with all his power the payment of the debts in full. In 
1886 he canvassed the State in favor of the prohibition amend- 
ment to the State Constitution; and in 1913 he became a member 
of the governing board of the Anti-Saloon League, a position he 
held until his death. Always he fought for temperance, to the 
point of deserting the Democratic party in order to support the 
dry and Republican Ben W. Hooper against Governor Malcolm R. 
Patterson. 

Twice he received political honors. In 1896 he campaigned 
vigorously for sound money, at a time when William Jennings 
Bryan threatened to sweep an emotional nation off its feet; and 
he was a delegate to the old-school Democratic convention at 
Indianapolis which nominated Palmer and Buckner as presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candidates. Seventeen years later he 
was unexpectedly elected United States senator to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Robert Love Taylor. Webb had made no 
effort to secure the place, and his unanimous election came as a 
complete surprise. It was the last election by the State Senate; 
John K. Shields had already been elected by popular vote for the 
regular term. And Governor Hooper had previously appointed 
Newell Sanders to the place. When the Democratic Senate 
ignored the Republican Governor and his appointee, Webb suc- 
ceeded Senator Sanders, although he was formally elected to 
succeed Taylor. 

As senator, he served for a month and a day; but he enjoyed 
that brief interval of public life immensely. He introduced one 
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bill, to prohibit desecration of the flag, and made one notable 
speech in favor of the Webb-Kenyon bill (named for Representa- 
tive E. Y. Webb of North Carolina), which prohibited the ship- 
ment of liquor into dry states. He also made a eulogistic speech 
on his predecessor. But, his month of service over, he returned 
to Bell Buckle without regret, and with no ambition to hold other 
political offices.17 

These chores were appropriate interludes, hardly more impor- 
tant to him than his attendance of educational associations, and 
certainly no more important than thrice serving as member of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
He valued such honors as they deserved to be valued, yet always 
mindful that they were incidental; and he was equally proud of 
the honorary LL.D. degrees which Erskine College conferred on 
him in 1919, and the University of North Carolina in 1922. It 
seemed to him that being a good schoolmaster implied also being 
a good citizen and a good churchman, but a man was naturally 
gratified when such qualities were recognized by other people. 

His son, William Robert, Junior, joined him in the school in 
1897, after his graduation from the University of North Carolina. 
Gradually Sawney gave up teaching, until he became in fact as 
well as in name the headmaster; after 1908 he had little to do 
with the routine conduct of the school. But he continued to make 
speeches to the students, and he was also in great demand as a 
speaker in other localities. For his many lectures on temperance 
he received, he once said, only a pocketknife as payment; but he 
had never learned to value money as the sole recompense for his 
services, and he spoke as readily and with as much enthusiasm 
in the smallest hamlet as in Nashville or Chattanooga. Many 
times his name was suggested for some political office, but Sawney 
steadily refused every inducement. 

The years rolled peacefully on. Only the death of his brother 
John brought great sadness to him. The children were a constant 
source of comfort: all of them were prospering moderately, as he 
would have wished, and several of them in Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia were carrying on his ideas of education. He was fairly 
content with life. And Sawney Webb had become a tradition 


17 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, p. 1677. 
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in the State, and in less degree throughout the South. He was 
the schoolmaster of Tennessee and recognized as the State’s “first 
citizen.” 18 

Death ended that contentment on December 20, 1926, after a 
brief illness. He was eighty-four, a good Christian; and he was 
not afraid to die. A few days before his death he dictated to his 
son Will a final message to all “his boys,” and that farewell ex- 
pressed tersely and characteristically his philosophy of life: 
“Give the boys my love, and tell them to lead a large life. A large 
life is no piffle, but one that makes the world better because you 
have lived. If the world is better because of you, you are a won- 
derful success. If it is worse because of you, you are a miserable 
failure. When you come to the end, you'll find that the only 
things that are worth while are character and the help you have 
given to other people. The first step in the development of char- 
acter is loyalty and obedience to your parents, your teachers, and 
your God. And don’t forget—never do anything that you have 
to hide.’’19 


18 Nashville Banner, Dec. 20, 1926. 


P 19 Nashville Banner, Dec. 20, 1926. Manuscript of message in possession of W. R. Webb, 
r. 











UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINIANS TO JEFFERSON 


Edited by ExizaserH Grecory McPuHeErson 


The Thomas Jefferson manuscripts in the Library of Congress 
include, in addition to diaries, note books, account books, and 
journals, 236 volumes of correspondence (c. 40,000 pieces). In 
1848 the government bought the main collection from his estate. 
There is a calendar of three volumes published by the State De- 
partment, Bureau of Rolls and Library (1894-1903), which cov- 
ers only about seven-eighths of the entire collection because 
there have been other accessions since the papers were trans- 
ferred to the Library of Congress by Executive Order of March 
9, 1903. The manuscripts contain data pertaining to almost 
every phase of Jefferson’s life—the management of his farm, 
his law practice, his interest in science, art, literature, separation 
of church and state, freedom of press, and education, particularly 
his connection with the University of Virginia, as well as his 
political and state papers. There are letters written while he 
was in Europe. His chief correspondence was with the Con- 
tinental Congress, the United States Congress, George Wash- 
ington, John Jay, Robert R. Livingston, James Madison, James 
Monroe, Lafayette, Henry Dearborn, Albert Gallatin, William 
Carmichael, William Short, and John Adams. Jefferson also had 
considerable correspondence with Benjamin Hawkins, Nathaniel 
Macon, John Steele, the governors of North Carolina, and other 
North Carolinians, which throw a great deal of light on im- 
portant state and national policies and domestic affairs. 

The editor has endeavored to make a careful reproduction of 
the unpublished letters from resident North Carolinians. 


From Brensamin Hawkxrns! 


: New York the 14 of June 1786 
Dear Sir, 


The queres you gave me I have put into the best possible train to be 
answered considering the class of people from whom that kind of in- 
1 Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. Since the letters selected are A. L. S. or press 
copies found in the Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, no reference will be made to the 


source of the letters except in the case of press copies. Benjamin Hawkins was a member 
of the Continental Congress, 1781-1784, 1786-1787. He drew the six-year term in 1790 to 
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formation is to be obtained, and I expect returns will be made to me 
this summer.— 


The languages I was particularly attentive to during my residence at 
the Treaties and among some of the Tribes, and I shall send you a vo- 
cabulary of the Cherokee & Choctaw languages extended only to the 
most common objects in nature — Between those two there is not the 
least affinity The latter and the Chickasaws is radically the same, and 
they converse with ease together without the intervention of interpreters. 

All the interpreters I saw being unacquainted with the principles of 
grammar made it difficult to comprehend the variation of the names & 
words, their agreement & concord, in so much, that although you in 
conversing on the most common subjects may know the appellations dis- 
tinctly, yet in connecting them either from some peculiar jesture or 
manner of pronunciation it is very difficult to comprehend the agree- 
ment.— 


Alexander McGilivray a half breed one of the Chiefs of the Creeks 
who is a man of good sense, well versed in our language and customs, 
will be particular in his information respecting his nation as his large 
possessions in the heart of his country, will afford him leisure to attend 
to the queres, and his taste for natural history with a good library which 
he has collected will make that attention, amusement for him 

You will see by the Treaties which I enclose how attentive I have 
been to the rights of these people; and I can assure you there is nothing 
I have more at heart than the preservation of them. It is a melancholy 
reflection that the rulers of America in rendering an account to Heaven 
of the aborigines thereof, will have lost every thing but the name The 
interposition of Congress without the co-operation of the southern States 
is ineffectual, and Georgia & North Carolina have refused by protesting 
against their authority. The former will not allow that the Indians 
can be viewed in any other light than as members there[b]y, and the 
latter allows a right of regulating Trade only without the fixing any 
boundary between the Indians & citizens, as they claim all the Land 
westward according to their bill of rights and that the Indians are only 
tenants at will. 

There are five tribes only in the Southern States who live in a state 
of Independence and among them have been incorporated the remains 
of five of the Natchez, Enches and some others with them who exist now 
only in name—Those who make more of them do it from imperfect in- 
formation any give the names of the settlements of the Tribes as different 





represent North Carolina in the United States Senate. In 1785, he was appointed commis- 
sioner to treat with the Cherokee and other Southern Indians. The following year he negoti- 
ated treaties with the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Dictienary of American Biography, VIII, 
413-414. 
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Tribes — The gun men of Tribes are thus estimated by the Commis- 
sioners? of the southern Indian affairs. 
Cherokee 2,000 
Chickasaws 800 including some Natchez &e. 
Choctaws 6,000 
Creeks 5,500 





14,300 


The Catawba are members of the State of South Carolina and are 
about 60. 
The Commissioners farther reported that the old men unfit for hunt- 
ing & the women & children may be four times that number 
The Cherokees Chickasaws & Creeks have large stocks of Cattle and 
depend on them for their subsistance The Choctaws are less provident 
and suffer much in consequence of it. 
I have the honour to be with sincere esteem & regard 
Dear Sir, 
your most obedient 
Humble Servant 


From Benzamin Hawkins 


Dear Sir New York 8th March 1787 


I have had within a few days the pleasure to receive your favor of 
the 13 august. It was received at the office of Foreign affairs in Nov’. 
and has been traveling since southwardly and northwardly to meet with 
me. I have been attentive to your other request, and expect I shall be 
able to send you a few plants of the Dionaea muscipula® some time this 
Spring; Mr. de la Forest* who returns to France promises to take 
charge of them: And a very attentive worthy man is to send me a dozen 
or more from Wilmington in small earthen pots. I will also send you 
some of the seed as soon as it is practicable. I shall send you by M™. dl 
Forest the little vocabulary of the Cherokee & Choctaw tongues: and 
such other information as I may receive, I have a letter from Mr. Mc- 
Gilivray which gives room to hope by that period he will have answered 
fully the part I alloted to him. 

We are not here in so profound a calm, as in Europe. The un- 
easiness which have existed in Massachuset[t]s for some time past 
~ 20n March 21, 1785, the Continental Congress appointed Benjamin Hawkins, Daniel Car- 
roll, and William Peery, commissioners to treat with the Cherokee and other Southern Indians. 
Fitzpatrick, John C., ed., Journals of the Continental Congress, XXVIII, 183. 
Be BS i one 
table Physiology, 83. os isaac 


4 Antione de la Forest was appointed vice consul of France to the United States J 
22, 1785. Fitzpatrick, The Journals of the Continental Congress, XXX, 13. a aes 
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grew into a serious opposition to that Government, and they are now by 
the vigorous though not timely opposition of the government but in train 
of adjustment. The Southern States are more tranquil and are emerg- 
ing fast into order: and if the Federal Government can be made efficient 
the resolution will be a belssing to them. Virginia taking lead for this 
most desirable object proposed a convention to be held in may next at 
Philadelphia, North Carolina and some other states have followed her 
example and Congress on the 21*t of February recommended it to all as 
the most probable mean[s] of establishing a firm national Government. 


Spain availing herself of probable conjectures bids far to be the first 
power who will strengthen our bonds of union and unmindful of her 
true interest, she seems determined to oppose her partial contented pol- 
icy, to that generous reciprocity of mutual good offices, which, being the 
basis of our friendship would be a never failing guarantee to both 
nations. She has seized some of our boats on the Mississip[p]i and 
refuses us absolutely the navigation thereof. Our citizens view this as 
an imposition of their rights: The States of Virginia, North Carolina 
New Jersey and some others have expressed in strong terms. The words 
of North Carolina are “That their delegates be instructed to oppose in 
the most unequivocal terms any attempt that may be made to barter or 
surrender to any Nation the right of this State to the free and common 
navigation of the Mississip[p]i, and in case any such surrender should 
take place, that they should be instructed to protest the same, as an 
unjust depravation of the right of this State, and one which Congress 
are not authorized to make by the articles of confederation.” 

[seven states]5 
This arose from this additional circumstance 1098. 174.7 only 


{count ing from the east have rep eal ed the art ic le in 


1173. 607. 252. 812. 394. 216. 597.861.1359. 812. 989.771.1406. 149. 


favor of the Mississippi in the in structions to] {J ay 
396. 1352. 812. 52. 149. 812. 149. 608. 918.7 770. Mr. 145.566. 


and he] {sh ut up or not. the Mississippi] 
673. 182. isnow atfulllibertyto 242.1270 1295. 324, 549. 812 52. 


[per i od of twenty 
and he appears to me to approve of it for the 576.145.1060. 1352. 886. 
year s] 
1572.7.—Should this take place, I know not what consequences may 
ensue. Our western citizens feel much alarmed for their situation. They 


{confide n ce in the ju s ti ce of Congress] 
will have less 427. 640. 276. 149. 812. 639. 7. 507. 276. 1352. 173. and 


[car ve] [them sel ve s] 
be disposed to 1069. 1058. for 412. 718. 1058. 7. They are already nu- 


& The ciphers are decoded from James Madison code which he used after January 31, 1787. 
Ciphers: Pendleton, Madison, Livingston, Jefferson, and Randolph, Library of Congress. 
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[vi ol ation of a 
merous and daily increasing. For a 1013. 142. 310. 1352. 101. 
treat y Congress would be im me di ate ly res po 
986. 1247. 173. 1254. 1569. 406. 1214. 979. 1000. 1593. 1483. 122. 
n si ble] [sk ir 


640. 431. 1110. - And probably our western citizens might 1402. 1645. 


mis h for some year’ s without bring ing about an ope n 


964. 1366. 208. 473. 1572. 7. 1469. 1301. 607. 1377 157. 1332. 640. 


rupt ur e and within eight or ten we would be able to 
1299. 1289. 8. 673. 1578. 1329. 324. 599. 1583. 1254, 1569. 939. 770. 
sup port our right what ever be done. You may event u_ ally 
520. 1690. 266. 170. 1380. 1678. 1569. 613. 1243. 1038. 753. 824. 975. 
be able to do some thing.] 
1569. 939. 770. 1180. 473. 877. If the French court had the Floridas 
and would establish an entrepét at New-Orleans or some other place 
equally convenient on a liberal scale, it would certainly be of the first 
consequence to them, in a commercial point of view, as we should con- 
sume their manufactures principally, in return for the raw materials 
which we could supply them with in abundance. With Spain something 
could be done if we had a man of a great deal of abilities and prudence 
at Madrid there to treat; here I am sure we have nothing to hope as I 
conjecture Mt. Gardoquoi has duped himself and consequently given 
such an impression of things here as to lead his court to be very sanguine 
[he does not appear to me to be 
in their expectations.— And 182. 188. 549. 579. 770. 1214. 770. 1569. 
a man of a nob le mind enough to ac know ledge 
101. 443. 1352. 101. 317. 1406. 1349. 1351. 770. 1700. 1689. 260. 
further er ro r] 
1108 1645. 168, 1185. and to give that true complexion which he has 
certainly learnt to discover. 


I have used the cypher of our friend Mr. Madison, He, capturing 
shortly an opportunity more certain than the present; postpones writ- 
ing until then, and he presents you his most respectful compliments. 
Your acquaintance Mr. Nash® is dead and I am in Congress in his 
stead. 

I am with sincere esteem & 
regards & Friendship 
Dear Sir 
your most obedient 
& 
Hble Servt. 
6 Abner Nash died December 5, 1786, while he was in New York to attend Congress, and 


was buried at St. Paul’s churchyard. Later he was removed to “Pembroke,” near New Bern. 
Ashe, S. A., ed., Biographical History of North Carolina, Vol. I, 403-404. 
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From Bensamin Hawkins 
: New York the 9th June 1787 
Dear Sir, 

By the june Packet I have the happiness of complying in a great 
measure with my promise of the eighth of March.—Finding that I had 
lost most of my plants through the inattention or ignorance of the Cap- 
tain who had the care of them from North Carolina although I made 
repeated trials and the last with giving particular directions on the 
proper method of treating them: And fearing that similar inattention 
might prevent your receiving them. I have taken the liberty of address- 
ing the whole to M. Le comte de Buffon intendant du Jardin du Roi au 
Jardin du Roi a Paris: And in return for this liberty I have requested 
the favor of the Comte to divide the plants equally between you and 
himself 

Mr. de la Forest do[e]s not go to France as I expected but he, never- 
theless, interests himself in the safety of the plants and has written to 
Monsieur de Mistral commissaire general de la Marine an ordonnatour 
au Havre to forward with great care the box and four earthen pots in 
which they are contained. As soon as I can procure any of the seeds I 
will send them as you have directed. The largest of the pots and the 
broken one is filled with the native soil. In the box and the other pots 
I laid a clay foundation, not having a sufficiency of the Native soil to 
fill them. You know I believe that they grow low down in North Caro- 
lina where the soil is generally moist. 

I expected to have had the pleasure of communicating to you the part 
of the information on Indian Queres which I had alloted to Mr. Mc- 
Gillivray but my letters are not yet come to hand, Tho’ I have reason 
to believe that he wrot[e] to me some time in march by our Superin- 
tendent of Indian’ affairs and as he is on his way hither probably I 
shall get them within this month. 

Our friend Colonel Carrington® promises me to give you a long 
narrative of our Politics and therefore it would be superfluous if not 
presumptuous in me to do it, I will only add that every citizen of the 
United States is looking up with eager anxious hopes to the convention 
for an efficient Government. That the proceedings of the Convention 
are under such an injunction of Secrecy as that confidential communica- 
tions are inconsistent with the rules established as necessary to preserve 
the fullest freedom of discussion and to prevent misconceptions and mis- 
constructions without doors. 

Adieu Dear Sir, and believe me sincerely and truly your faithful 
friend and Most obedient huble Serv 

Enclosed is a duplicate of the letter to the Count. 


7On October 6, 1786, James White of North Carolina was appointed Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in the Southern Department. Fitzpatrick, Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, XXXI, 747. 

8 Edward Carrington was a member of the Continental Congress from Virginia. 
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From BenzsamMin Hawxrns? 


i ». . 1791. 
Dear Sir, Mrs. Houser friday 18. Feby. 17 


I am very desirous of obtaining your opinion on the constitutionality 
of the Treaties formed with the Indians at Hopewell on the Keowee 
If I recollect right, you informed me you had yours in writing some 
time last summer.—If the request be not an improper one, and you have 
reserved a copy, you will oblidge me by a gratification of my desire. I 
do not mean to ask the liberty of using your name with it. 
I have the honor to be very sincerely 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
& 


Hum Servant 


From BenzyamMin Hawkins 


Mrs. Houser 3. of January 1792 
[Sir:] 

I send you herewith the notes I informed you I had taken of the 
[recent?] debate in the Senate. When you have read them I request 
that they may be returned; yet, if you judge proper you may previously 
show them to the President. 

I have paid on my part that attention to the subject in question that 
its importance deserves, without being able to form an opinion per- 
fectly satisfactory to myself the result of my reflections, however, are, 
That if the Senate are not previously informed of the reasons which 
induce the President to nominate ministers to foreign Courts, they may 
be involved in inconsistency, in as much as having once assented, they 
are bound to assent als[o] to the means of supporting them.—To say 
they have a negative on the supplies, is saying that they would on to 
day advise and consent to an appointment, and and tomorrow annul it 
by with holding supplies—The right contended for as exclusively in 
the President, being questionable It would seem proper, that the Senate 
should be informed of and acquiescent in the measure, as well as the 
man, and they are bound to contribute their aid for the supplies.—But 
suppose the right conceded to the President, of determining the courts 
where and the grade of the minister, then, what is proper for the Senate 
to do, on their part to remedy the inconsistency before alluded to? 
simply to cheq all nominations with a proviso that they will be no longer 


® Benjamin Hawkins served in the United States Senate, 1790 to June 1, 1796. Manual of 
North Carolina 1913, pp. 99-993. 
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pledged for the supplies than the expediency of the measure in their 
estimation may justify thereby reserving to themselves the right to 
examine into the expediency at every appropriation. 
With great and sincere regard I have the honor to be 
My dear Sir 
your most obedient servant 


From Benzamin Hawkins 
[Sir] Senate Chamber 26 march 1792 


I have sent the messenger of the Senate to you for 1*%* Vol of Ramseys 
history of S. Carolina I shall return it tomorrow. 

I had a conversation with Genl Dickinson,!® on the subject!! men- 
tioned to you yesterday. He expects this evening to be in company with 
Hammond!? and Bond!* and he will speak very freely to them, as 
from himself and let me know the results to-morrow. On his present 
standing he expects they will as they have done, begin the conversation 
on their part. You know his candid mode of expressing himself and on 
this occasion it is extremely proper. He will ask H. or B. whether 
there has been an explicit declaration on the part of his Court through 
you to the President of their disposition to carry the Treaty into effect. 
And if there has not what right can he have to expect any benefit will 
result from his visit to this Country.!4 


Yours sincerely 


10 Philemon Dickinson was a member of the Senate from New Jersey, 1790-1793. Diction- 
ary of American Biography, V, 302-303. 

11 The subject here referred to was the evacuation of the posts in the Northwest. 

12 George Hammond was the first British minister to the United States. 

13 Phineas Bond, the British Consul, presented his credentials to John Jay, acting Secre- 
tary of State, Aug. 11, 1789. Washington Letter Book 20, pp. 30-32, Library of Congress. 

14Qn March 26, 1792, Benjamin Hawkins reported to Jefferson as follows (Jefferson 
Papers, Library of Congress) : 

“—D.[ickinson] arrived late last evening, but immediately on his entering the room 
H.[ammond] accosted him and began in the strain of festive night? 

D. What progress have you made with J.[efferson] ? 

H. not much. 

D. I will tell you what H[ammond] it is conjectured here that there is some defect in your 
power and that in consequence the result of your visit here will not be productive of any 
good. 

H. I have full and ample power upon my honour. 

D. you have! why in the name of heaven what have you been doing, why do you not 
make some progress in your business, why do you not evacuate the posts. 

H. The loss of the merchants in Virginia have been immense, and owing to the non com- 
plyance with the treaty on your part. 

D. I have heard from good authority that you have not shown the least disposition to 
persue your part that you are seriously disposed to accommodate. You have heretofore asked 
me to be candid, and I will be so I have observed that you are shy of J.[efferson] and that 
you are very intimate with the S of the T[reasury]. It is known that those 2 do not 
work together and if your negotiations are through that quarter I have little confidence in 
them. I know J.[efferson] so well, that I am sure you are to blame, He I*am confident is 
disposed to do what is proper, tho I have never heard a word from him on that subject and 
I take it you keep yourself at a distance from him very improperly. 

H. The S. of T.[reasury] is more a man of the world than J.(efferson), and I like his 
manners better, and can speak more freely to him. J.[efferson] is in the Virginia interest 
and that of the French. And it is his fault that we are at a distance, he proposes writing 
to conversing and thus it is that we are apart. 

D. I am certain J.[efferson] is a man of such will however that he will not mingle any 
interest improperly in his imaginations, and you mistake him altogether, your business is 
with him, and you should apply to him only.— 

an interruption but the conversation with this moving revived in the Consul B[ond.]” 
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From Bensamin Hawkins 


; Mrs. Houser 12 of april 1792 
[Sir :] 

Crawford M Lintock & Co of Glasgow had a store in Warren County, 
before the revolution, near the place of my residence, and there was 
some money due them for merchandize sold there. Mr. Robert Turn- 
bull of Petersburg has collected, or secured to be collected, a considerable 
part, if not the whole, of the debts. I know that he collected, or secured 
to be collected, more than one hundred pounds from one gentleman. 

I have not heard of any suit in that part of the state brought by a 
British creditor, But I have heard in several instances, that the people 
indebted, have renewed their obligations, to their creditors, since the 
termination of the war on terms mutually agreed upon 

You will have an opportunity to see all the confiscation Laws of 
North Carolina in the revised code published under the direction of 
James Iredell. 

The vague terms used in the treaty15 to describe the persons attached 
to great Britain, and that of Real British subjects has been productive 
in that State of some doubtful interpretations of the treaty. But the 
Treaty by a Law passed at Tarborough!® before the adoption of the 
present Constitution of the U.S. was declared to be “a part of the Law 
of the Land.” and I imagine it has been taken notice of accordingly by 
the Judges. 

I know nothing of the case you mention Bayard vs Singleton!? But 
if Mr. Bayard in right of himself, or what I conjecture in right of his 
wife!® holding property from her father, brought the suit. They were 
neither of them real British subjects. If by that expression is meant 
persons born and resident of Great Britain—They were both natives of 
America and Mr. Cornell!®—the father, was banished by name and his 
property Confiscated. 

Mr. Grove? informed me he knew of some instances where in Brit- 

15 For terms of the treaty, see Hunter Miller, Treaties and other International Acts of the 
United States of America, II, 154-155. 

16 The Assembly of North Carolina was held at Tarboro, North Carolina, November 9, 
1787—December 22, 1787. North Carolina Manual 1913, p. 456. 

17In 1785, the Legislature of North Carolina passed an act which forbade the courts to 
entertain suit for the recovery of property, the title to which had been denied by the Confis- 
cation Acts. Bayard brought ejection proceedings for the recovery of the property which 
Singleton had purchased from the Confiscation Commissioners, New Bern, North Carolina, 
May, 1786. Samuel Johnston, James Iredell, and William R. Davie were counsel for the 
plaintiff; Abner Nash and Alfred Moore for the defendant. The plaintiff’s lawyers moved 
to dismiss the case, but they were overruled. The decision in the case is important, as it was 
the first case in which an act of the legislature was declared contrary to a written consti- 
tution. Biggs, J. Crawford, The Power of the Judiciary Over the Legislature; Lefler, Hugh 
Talmage, North Carolina History: Told by Contemporaries, pp. 125-129. 

Bo Bayard was the daughter of Samue! Cornell. See Samuel Johnston’s letter, April 

, 1792. 

19 Samuel Cornell was a Tory. He made his property over to his children, but it was 
confiscated. Clark, Walter, ed., The State Records of North Carolina, XI, 822-823; XII, 
174-175, 192, 200-201, 206, 207-208; XVI, $87, 450, 796; XVII, 386-388; XIX, 672; XIIL, 
263, 424. 

20 William Barry Grove lived in Cumberland County. He was a member of Congress from 


1790 to 1804. For a sketch of his life see Battle, Kemp P., “William Barry Grove,” James 
Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 3. 
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ish creditors had moved in the courts in the part of the State where he 
lived. he could not particularize. But said he thinks one suit was 
against Mr. James Hog?! as Executor to his brother. 
I have the honor to be very 
Sincerely 
Dear Sir 
Your most obt Servt. 


From Natuantet Macon2? 
Sir April 12 1792 
I have been favored with the sight of your two notes of yesterday. 
As to the case of Bayard and Singleton, I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts, to give information on the subject, I do not recollect that 
any suit has been commenced in the courts of North Carolina, where I 
am acquainted, since the peace by British subjects or persons who 
attached themselves to the British army during the late war, It may 
not be improper to observe that I believe some of the debts have been 
paid into the treasury of North Carolina under the law of that State 
which confiscated debts as well as real property, Many of the debts have 
been paid to persons employed by creditors to collect since the peace 
and for others new bonds have been given, on some of them recoveries 
have been had in court in favor of the plaintiff, I am 
Sir 
with great respect 
yr. most obt. sert. 


From Witi1am Barry Grove2? 


Sir Philadel*. Apr. 12. 1792 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the facts and circumstances 
attending the case of Bayard vs Singleton to afford any conclusive in- 
formation relative to the transactions, or the principles of the Decision ; 
I believe Mr Johnson?* was engaged in the cause and will I presume 
give you the information required on the Subject.— In answer to your 
other note. I can only say that I do not recollect any instance of our 
Courts refusing Judgement for British debts. The Treaty of Peace 


21 James Hogg came from Scotland and began a mercantile business in Fayetteville. JIbid., 
pp. 13-16. 

22 Nathaniel Macon was a member of the House of Representatives from October 28, 1791, 
to March 2, 1815. He served as a Senator from North Carolina from 1815 until he resigned 
in 1828. Thus he was thirty-seven years a member of Congress. For an accoumt of his 
career in Congress see Wilson, Edwin Mood, “The Congressional Career of Nathaniel Macon,” 
James Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 2, pp. 1-37. 

23 William Barry Grove was a member of Congress from North Carolina, Oct. 24, 1791- 
March 3, 1803. North Carolina Manual 19138, pp. 912-916. 

24 Samuel Johnston was one of the counsel in the case. 
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has long since been declared the Law of the State by an express act of 
the Assembly; Having always lived in a commercial Town,?* where 
many British Merchants resided before the War some of them left the 
Country at the commencement of the revolution and took with them 
their Books, Bonds, &@. these have since been returned and I am ac- 
quainted with many individuals who have paid those debts, and others 
who renewed those Bonds &; this last plan seems to have been the one 
fallen on generally. I am further induced to remark a reason perhaps 
why some of the old debts have not been recovered in the Courts, the 
Currency of N- Carolina was made a tender. and the Creditors rather 
prefer[r]ed indulgence than receive that kind of money. These an[d] 
some Debtors I apprehend who paid the amt. of their Bonds &c. into 
the Treasury of N°. Carolina during the War under an act of the Assem- 
bly, these men will possibly avail themselves of that Law to evade fur- 
ther payments. I am 

Sir 

Your very Hum Sert 


From Joun Srereie?® 
— [April 12, 1792] 

I have considered the subject matter of your enquiries, and have 
nothing further to communicate, than what my colleague has stated in 
the foregoing letter— Many instances of renewal of bonds, and giving 
bonds for old book debts due to Brittish subjects which were barr’d by 
limitation, are within my knowledge. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir 


Your huml. Servant 


From Samvuet Jounston??7 
; Senate Chamber 13** April 1792. 
Sir, 

I have heard of but two suits brought by british creditors since the 
peace, for the recovery of debts in the State of North Carolina; and 
never heard that any one had failed of recovery, because he was a Brit- 
ish subject. In one instance where a suit was instituted and in my 
direction, for the recovery of a debt, contracted in 1763 at which time 

25 Fayetteville was the home of William Barry Grove. 

26 This note was written on the back of William Barry Grove’s letter. John Steele was a 
member of the House of Representatives from North Carolina, 1790-March 2, 1793. North 
Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 911-912. 


27 Samuel Johnston was one of the first senators from North Carolina. He drew the short 
term and served from 1790—March 2, 17938. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 911-912. 
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the plaintiff returned to Great Britain, and has been resident in London 
from that time, a recovery was had in the superior court at Edenton, in 
April last for the full value nor was it any part of the defence, that the 
plaintiff was a British subject, though the fact was notorious The par- 
ties were Alexander Elmsly?® agst Steven Lee’s?® ex’ors. 

The case of Bayard against Singleton, as I recollect it was this: Mr. 
Cornell, the father of Mrs. Bayard, was a merchant in the town of 
Newbern in North Carolina; sometime previous to the declaration of 
independence, he went to Europe leaving his family in Newbern, and 
after that returned from Europe to New York then a British garrison. 
From New York he came to Newbern in a flag of truce, but the assem- 
bly then sitting refused to permit him to come on shore, unless he would 
take an oath of allegiance to the State which he refused. While on 
board the vessel in the harbour of Newbern he conveyed the whole of 
his estate in North Carolina to his children respectively by formal deeds 
of gift, which were duly proven and registered. M* Cornell then with 
the permission of the Executive, removed his wife & children to New 
York. All Mr. Cornell’s estate was afterwards declared to be confis- 
cated by act of Assembly, and all the property which Mr. Cornell had 
conveyed to his children, was seized and sold by commissioners appointed 
for the sale of confiscated estates. Mr. Singleton became a purchaser of 
part of it. Under this sale, one of Mr. Cornell’s daughters who claimed 
that part, under one of the above mentioned conveyances, instituted an 
ejectment for the recovery of it, and on tryal a verdict was given for the 
defendant. 

I should have done myself the pleasure, sooner to have answered your 
queries had I not parted with your notes immediately and did not get 
them back till this morning — 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient servt. 


From ALExaANDER Martin?9 
Sir North Carolina August 24, 1792. 


I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 6, of June last 
enclosing a copy of a letter from Governor Blount*! notifying you 
of certain grants being obtained from the State of North Carolina for 


28 After Alexander Emsly returned to England he became one of the agents of North Caro- 
lina. Saunders, William L., ed., The Colonial Records of North Carolina, X. Introduction, 
xvi. 

29 Steven Lee was a member of the Provincial Congress of North Carolina. IJbid., X, 215, 
525, 916; State Records, XX, 337, 339. 

30 Alexander Martin was governor of North Carolina Dec. 17, 1789—Dec. 14, 1792. North 
Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 417. Alexander Martin’s letters of August 24 and October 4, 1792, 
are both press copies, Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

31 In June, 1790, William Blount was appointed by Washington governor of the territory 
— by North Carolina to the Federal Government. Dictionary of American Biography, II, 
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lands in the ceded territory south of French Broad river, on super- 
numerary warrants from Armstrong’s®? office. One of the conditions 
of the act of cession hath authorized “any person or persons who shall 
have made his or their entry in the office usually called Armstrongs 
office and located the same to any spot, or piece of ground, on which any 
other person or persons shall have previously located any entry or 
entries that then and in that case the person or persons having made 
such entry or entries or their assignee or assignees, shall have leave 
and be at full liberty to remove the location of such entry or entries to 
any lands on which no entry had been specifically located or any vacant 
lands included in the limits of the lands hereby intended to be ceded.” 
Under the sanction of this clause of the cession act some grants have 
issued on warrants called supernumeray laid on vacant lands founded 
on entries bona fide made in Armstrongs office that have been taken 
away from the claimant by a previous entry. But standing instruc- 
tions have been given to the Secretary of State,*3 since I have had the 
honor of being in the government, not to make out any grants for lands 
south of French Broad river between the Tenasee and Pigeon rivers, 
and I have been cautious in executing any grants where the location 
hath been doubtful, for any lands on the tract between those water- 
courses, though by the artifice of the claimant or the surveyors, the 
Secretary and myself have been imposed on by divergent locations. In 
answer to Governor Blounts letter to me on that subject, I gave him the 
above information which he is pleased to mention in his letter to you, 
and where grants have since continued to issue, the same caution had 
been attended to, making no doubt the Secretary and myself have been 
subject to the same imposition; not that the State in my opinion, was 
precluded in any clause of the cession act from making grants or super- 
numerary warrants, laid on vacant lands between these rivers, but that 
by granting the same away on such warrants, considerable injury 
might be done in a number of inhabitants settled on those lands who 
have not yet entered their pre-emption for want of an office being 
opened for this purpose. Some grants have issued for lands on the 
south side of Broad river and the waters thereof, in Burk[e] County 
in the State of North Carolina, east of the cession line, which grants I 
presume Governor Blount has no reference to. Should any individual 
be injured by any grant obtained by imposition as above, it will give me 
much uneasiness, as it was not made by design: But should grants have 
issued, or in future issue founded as above for any vacant our unoccu- 
pied land on that, or any other tract of the ceded territory, permit me 


82 John Armstrong was in charge of the land office. 


: 33 James Glasgow was secretary of state of North Carolina from 1777 to 1798. North Caro- 
lina Manual, 1913, p. 441. 
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to suggest, to make such grants the act of cession from the above recited 
clause, seems to give the state full authority, which I presume is not 
repealed by the treaty of Holston, or any other Indian treaty-objects 
not contemplated in the act of cession. 


I shall be very sorry however, should any misconstruction of the act 
of cession on my part or misunderstanding arise, between the officers of 
the United States & myself on this subject, as it is my sincere wish to 
pursue the line of duty & cultivate that harmony that ought to exist 
between us. I have the honor to be Sir, with the highest esteem & 
respect your most obedient servant. 


From ALEXANDER MarTIN 
Sir State of North Carolina October 4% 1792 
In my last I did myself the honor to write you an answer to your let- 
ter respecting supernumerary warrants from entries made in Arm- 
strong’s office on lands lying south of French Broad river, between the 
waters of Tenasee and Pigeon rivers; I had not attended immediately 
(having the cession act then before me) to the act of Assembly for open- 
ing the Land office in the western country, in which act the above lands 
are reserved for use of the Cherokee Indians, —I take this opportunity 
to inform you, I am well satisfied with the claims the United States 
have to these lands since the treaty of Holston, and though I had been 
cautious in executing grants for these lands, it was from a different prin- 
ciple, that the persons inhabiting the same might be intitled to their pre- 
emptions when an entry office should be opened for said lands as 
mentioned in the cession act. In order to deter persons from practicing 
frauds on the Secretary and myself in future, which from artifice, and 
perhaps our inattention have been affected, and that the clauses of the 
entry office act may be more fully known, which reserved those lands 
for the Cherokee Indians I have issued a Proclamation, the copy of 
which you have enclosed, and which governor Blount is requested to 
publish in the western Territory and that he take such measures he may 
think proper against the offenders who chiefly reside in his government 
that the evil complained of be punished. 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of all the authenticated copies of 
the acts of the last Session of Congress which you have been pleased to 
transmit to me. I have the honor to be with very great esteem & respect 
Sir, your 

most obedient hubl. servt. 
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From Bensamin Hawkins 


Senate Chamber 14 Feby. 1793 
[Sir :] 

The committee** on the enclosed bill reported verbally in substance 
as follows. That the line to be run would be exparte, as the President 
of the United States was authorized to appoint the officers to be em- 
ployed in running the line, although such line would have effected the 
jurisdiction of the States of Virginia Kentucky, and perhaps, would have 
effected the property of their citizens. That the inhabitants of the 
territory south of the Ohio being more entitled by their numbers to a 
Legislature should be left to establish their boundary with the adjoin- 
ing States, that any interference on the part of the general government 
is unnecessary, and that the expense of running the line ought to be 
paid by the states particularly interested. 

Yours sincerely 


From Bensamin Hawkins 


[Sir] Warren in N. Carolina 28*, oct." 1793 


For the first time my dear Sir, I have an opportunity direct for your 
house. Micajah Childs called on me this evening on his return to Char- 
lottesville, I avail myself of it by his permission to send you some grape 
vines. 

No. 1 Burgundy, called Millers Burgundy, the berries oval and black, 
the leaves covered with a heavy down. 

2 Amorna second Burgundy or black morillon esteemed the best of 
the two for wine 

3 White Fontinac, the French muscat blanc, the bunches large, the 
berries round and closely clustered. 

4 Rhenish grape. 

5 Tokay 

6 Virginia I believe a native, the bunches large, the berries round, 
flesh coloured, the leaves large not serrated the greatest climber I 
have. 

7 Damascus grape, the berries large, oval purple coloured, and grow 
loose on the bunches. the leaves very much and deeply serrated. 

8 Royal muscadine or Barboyce, a snow white berry, small, the 
bunches large, the wood and foliage remarkably gross and strong. 

84 The committee was composed of Benjamin Hawkins, John Rutherfurd, and Caleb Strong. 

Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. For the other letters of Benjamin Hawkins to 


Thomas Jefferson see Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1896, Georgia Historical Society, 
Vol. IX. For a list of the letters see Calendar to Jefferson Papers, VIII, 297-298. 
o 
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9 White muscat, from Lun’al, the berries large, when ripe of orange 
colour, clouded with brown or russet, a very plentiful bearer, the 
vine climbs very little. 

10 White sweetwater 

11 black sweetwater the bunches short and close. 

12 Corinth 

13 I take to be the black Hamburg, the berries, oval, not crowded. 

*No. 1.3.4.5.6 planted in 1791. the 26 march, pruned down to three eyes. in 
november and the year following they bore no. 1 four bunches, no. 3 three 
bunches, and the others one, all of which came to perfection. — 

I have been successful with all the European vines I have planted, I 
put cuttings with 2 or 3 eyes obliquely, in the earth, the uppermost eye 
about an inch under the surface that covered with roted straw and 
watered, I put the straw to retain the moisture. The watering is re- 
peated on the straw twice a week in the spring if it proves dry. I have 
had equal success from planting a single eye, with an inch of wood above 
and below it, an inch or two under ground covered and watered in like 
manner. The native grapes I find it difficult to propogate by cuttings; — 
you may put your cuttings in a box of earth so as to be kept barely moist 
till spring, or plant them immediately. and cover well against the frost, 
the latter I prefer, I put a small stick down by the eye, of every one, 
and if I plant in the fall, I cover with earth about 6, 8, or ten inches, in 
the spring I reduce the earth, to the eye then cover it an inch or two as 
before directed. 


I have been the whole summer, building mills, wishing success to 
French Democracy and ruin to the combination of Kings and priests. 
I am now though late, sewing wheat, clover and Timothy. I am plant- 
ing apple and peach trees and preparing a large nursery to stock my 
plantation with all the varieties within my reach. 

We have had in some parts of this country and of Virginia opposite 
to me, the long[est] drought ever known among us, from some week in 


July till saturday evening, when after very warm weather it began to 
rain, the wind at N.E. and cold. 


I hope you have escaped the current fever of the country, I have not, 
I was attacked the last of august, though not dangerously, I have been 
freed from it but a few days. The Physician in my neighborhood who 
corresponds with some in Philadelphia says the disorder is very simi- 
lar, though not so virulent as there, we have had but four instances of 
persons dying with it, in some miles of me, one very healthy in three 
days one in six and two in nine, four fifths of all of us have been afflicted 
with it. We give an emetrick, and some times a cathartick, then leave 
the patient pretty much to nature. Bark has been tryed, but I have not 


* This was written on the margin opposite the list of grape vines. 
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seen an instance of it being efficatious without the aid of snakeroot, and 
with that aid, it is not much to be depended on. 

This rain from the N.E. continued yesterday, and last night, it began 
to snow, which contin[uJed till two oclock, this day, if the earth had 
been frozen it would have been eighteen inches deep at least. it has 
generally been four inches during the whole day.— This change of 
weather will be favorable for the citizens of Philadelphia who must 
have been miserably afflicted. it will cleanse the city. against the meet- 
ing of Congress. — 

I am very sincerely your friend 


From Bengamin Witiiams?5 


Sir Raleigh December 5%. 1800 
Permit me to introduce to your Notice William Tate Esqr. late an 

Elector to vote for a President & Vice President of the U. S. who goes 

charged with the Votes of that Body to you, & to assure you of the great 

Respect & Esteem of 

Sir Your Obt. Servt. 


From Wituiam Fatkener®® 
Sir! 

As Secretary to the Committee appointed by the Inhabitants of War- 
ren County, to prepare an Address to the President of the United States, 
I have the Honour to forward the enclosed.*7 

Accept my Sincere Wishes for your personal Happiness, and believe 
me to be 

With great Respect 
your mo[s]t obt Servt. 
Warrenton N° Car.* 
Mar. 4 1801 


85 Benjamin Williams was governor of North Carolina, November 23, 1779—December 6, 
1802. North Carolina Manual 1918, p. 417. 

36 William Falkener came from London after 1790, settled in Warrenton, where he founded 
a school for girls. He died December 10, 1819. Coon, Charles L., North Carolina Schools 
and Academies, pp. 594-595. 

37 The following address is in the Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress: 

“The Inhabitants of Warren County in the State of North Carolina duly impressed with 
the awful Check the Will of the People of the United States met with by the House of 
Representatives, do now feel themselves in the highest Exultation from the public Will being 
at least explicitly expressed, we do in the utmost Joyfulness of our Hearts congratulate you 
Sir on your Election to the Chief Magistracy of our Country. our undissenting Voice has 
long proclaimed our wishes and our highest Gratification is now satisfied by your Appoint- 
ment in the Manner pointed out by our excellent Constitution. That you may long live to 
fill the chief Magistracy of your Country and by your Wisdom keep us clear of foreign In- 
fluence as well as domestic Faction, which from your Publick as well as private Character, 
we have no Doubt will be the Case, and that after this Life you may finally join the almighty 
nen of Worlds in Company with the Heroes and Patriots of your Country, is our sincere 

Signed by Order of the Citizens convened at Warrenton on the fourth Day of March one 
Thousand eight Hundred and one. 

W. K. Falkener, secretary” 





a. ~~ 
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From THE Repusiican Citizens or Fayetrevitie®§ 
Sir 

You have long been ranked among the numbers of distinguished Pa- 
triots, whose transcendent virtues claim the Plaudity of United America. 

In chusing you to fill the arduous Office of First Magistrate of the 
Union, the Natives of the Earth shall behold another signal Instance 
evincing decided worth alone, deserves the suffrages of Freeman! 

Whatever diversity of Opinion may have recently prevailed we dare 
hazard the prediction, it will be found in the Event to have been sub- 
stantially that salutory Jealousy of Rights inseperable from the Nature 
of man in Society. 

We respectfully felicitate you Sir; and heartily congratulate our 
Fellow Citizens in General, on the auspicious Issue of the Late Election; 
which has so conspicuously proved the excellence of the system we have 
adopted, and prefer to all others. 

Contemplating the extensive powers delegated to the Supreme Execu- 
tive, we feel our Confidence animated by the reflection, that the Trust is 
reposed with the Sage, who dictated and preserved the ever memorable 
Instrument of 1776. 

May the Almighty Ruler inspire, and direct your Council; and pro- 
long your useful Life! 


Signed on behalf of the Republican Citizens of the Town and Vicinity 


of Fayetteville Rosert Cockran 


MicuaEL Watton 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
March the 4th 1801 


From NaTHANIEL Macon 


R Warrenton 20 April 1801 
Sir 


Since my return it has not been in my power to see General Davie,?® 
He is now at his plantation on the Catawba, I will endeavor to see him 
as soon as he gets home, which will probably be about the 10 - of May; 
If you should wish to appoint more than one commissi[one|r from this 
State to treat with the Indians, I do not think a second could be found 
that would do better than Major Absalom Tatom*® of Hillsborough; but 
it seems to me too, if not one, could do every thing that is to be done, and 


38 There is no covering letter in the Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

89 William Richardson Davie was appointed to negotiate a treaty with the Creek Indians, 
but he declined to serve. In 1802, he did accept an appointment to treat with the Tuscaroras, 
who were moving from North Carolina to New York. Ashe, Biographical History of North 
Carolina, VI, 195. 

40 Absalom Tatum served as private secretary to Governor Thomas Burke, major of “Light 
Horse” in the Revolution, member of the Assembly of North Carolina, and the Convention 
of 1788. State Records, XII, 806, 824; XIII, 474; XIV, 264; XVI, 2, 270; XXI, 3, 4, 6, 
20, 21; XXII, 4, 6; XXIII, 734f. 
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if only two it might be well to appoint one from Tennessee or if three 
should be preferred, one from this state, one from Tennessee & the third 
from some other state —- We wish no change of any of the federal officers, 
in this state, unless they are delinquent, and then the delinquency be 
undue public. —I have understood that Sitgreaves*! did not accept his 
new appointment, if this be the fact, and you determine to make a new 
appointment permit me to name you, Henry Potter*? of Raleigh for the 
place, As a Judge I am sure he would be acceptable to every Democrat 
in the state, He is a sound one himself and has always been so. 

Suffer me to say to you, that the people expect, —*% 

That Levees will be done way — 

That the communication to the next Congress will be by 

letter not a speech — 

That we have too many ministers in Europe — 

That some of the Collectors, perhaps all, had better receive a fixed 

salary, than commissions — 

That the army might safely be reduced — 

That the navy might also be reduced — 

That the Agents to the War & Navy might be reduced — In fact that 
the system of economy. is to be adopted and pursued with energy. As 
soon as I see Davie I will inform you, and If he does not incline to be 
a commissioner to treat with the Indians, I will then name some other 


to you I am with perfect respect esteem 
Sir yr. most obt. sevt — 


From NaTtTHANIEL Macon 


Sir Buck Spring 23 April 1801 

In my letter to you dated a few days past at Warrenton, I forgot to 
mention a subject which may of itself appear triffling, but when con- 
sidered as a general regulation may have importance enough to deserve 


41 John Sitgreaves was appointed by Washington as judge of the United States court for 
the District of North Carolina. He held this office until his death, March 4, 1802. He de- 
ay yA become judge of the fifth district. Ashe, Biographicai History of North Carolina, 

a ~401. 

42 Henry Potter accepted the appointment of United States Judge of the fifth district. In 
1802, he succeeded Sitgreaves as judge of the North Carolina district. Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, V, 435. 

483 Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. Jefferson replied on May 14 to Macon’s letters 
of April 20 and 23 as follows: 

“Levies are done away. 

The first communication to the next Congress will be, like all subsequent ones, by message, 
to which no answer will be expected— 

The diplomatic establishment in Europe will be reduced to three members. 

The Compensation to Collectors depends on you, not on me— 

The army is undergoing a chaste reformation. 

The Navy will be reduced to the legal establishment by the last of this month. 

Agencies in every department will be revised— 

We shall push you to the utmost in economizing— 

A very early recommendation had been given to the P.M. Genl. to employ no printer, 
foreigner, or revolutionary tory in any of his offices—this department is still untouched. The 
arrival of Mr Gallatin yesterday, compleated the organization of our administration.” 
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consideration. It is this, that no person concerned in a printing office 
especially where news papers are printed, should hold any appointment 
in the post office,#4 this would have so much fair play in it, that none, 
could with reason complain; Things of this small kind are mentioned, 
on a supposition, that while you are attending to the great interest of 
the nation, they may possibly escape your observation. 

I have not made any apoligy for this or my other letter, because I am 
confident they are always useless, and not expected by you from your 
friends, 

I am with great respect 
Sir 


yr. most obt. sert. 


From NaTtTHANIEL Macon 


Sir Buck Spring 1 May 1801 


I wrote you some days past recommending Mr. Henry Potter of Ra- 
leigh, as Judge in the place of Sitgreaves who declines accepting the 
new appointment, I am well informed that he will be acceptable, he 
has been uniformly a sound Republican 

If agreeable to you, I should be greatly gratified, that you would con- 
sult Mr. Steele*® the comptroller as to his appointment — I direct to you 
because I do not know which of the Secretaries are at Washington. 

I am with the utmost respect 
Sir 


yr. mot obt sert — 


From NatHANIEL Macon 


Sir Buck Spring 24 May 1801 

Your favor of the 14 instant has been received, and the enclosed put 
in the post office at Warrenton for Mr. Potter,4® I have written to him 
fully on the appointment, and have hopes that he will accept, I have 
candidly stated to him, the probability of the act*? under which he is 
appointed being repealed, I saw him last week though not knowing 


44 Loc. cit. 

45 John Steele of Salisbury, North Carolina, was comptroller. 

46 In his letter of May 14, 1801, Jefferson stated that he had offered Henry Potter the place 
of judge of the fifth district. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

47 The Judiciary act of 1801 was a Federalist measure and subsequently repealed by the 
Republicans. When the act was repealed in 1802, the five Republicans of North Carolina 
voted for it and the four Federalists against it. In the Senate both of the North Carolina 
Senators, David Stone and Jesse Franklin, voted for repeal. Annals of Congress, 7th Con- 
gress, pp, 82, 69-74, 183; Raleigh Register, Feb. 23 and March 16, 1802. The North Caro- 
lina Legislature issued instructions to the representatives in both houses of Congress “‘to use 
their utmost endeavors to procure a repeal of the said law.” House of Commons Journal, 
1801, p. 62; Senate Journal, 1801, p. 55. 
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whether he would be appointed. I did not say so much to him, as I 
have written I will endeavor again to see him in two or three weeks, if 
I should I will inform you the result of our conversation 

In my recommendation I shall carefully endeavor to select such as 
can discharge the duty of the office, and have been uniformly demo- 
cratic, although I do not wish any person turned out of office, who was 
a whig in the Revolutionary war, for any opinion he may now hold, yet 
I would not recommend one for office who had not always been a Re- 
publican; I am confident that Mr. Potter could not suffer by a com- 
parison with Sitgreaves*® or Hill*® 

I have been informed that the collector at Edenton, was during the 
war, a New York Long Island Tory, but of the fact I have not sufficient 
information to speak positive, if it be so, ought he to be continued, The 
fact I suppose can be ascertained next winter at Washington 

I am pretty well assured, that a systematic opposition may be expect- 
ed, it was probably organized at Washington last winter, I have been 
a good deal about since my return and find the feds every where trying 
to impress their principles on the people, but without effect, General 
Davie is not returned, I shall endeavor to see him as soon as possible, I 
sincerely hope that he may be willing to undertake the negotiations with 
the Indians 

Your acquaintance Mr. Willie Jones®® is I fear not long for this 
world, he is unable to walk, and there is no probability, that he ever 
will again I am with great respect 

Sir 


yr. most obt. sert - 


From Davin Turner®! 

Si N° Carolina Bertie County 16 nov™ 1801 

r 

I take the liberty to address you tho much in the rear of doing so, — 
I am not a person of Letters, and am in an Humble state, the deranged 
situation of my affairs has cast me so far from the Leeward, that I 
do not know whither I should ever be able to fetch up, which may per- 
haps disable me in what I may try to do— however this by the by - 

Give me leave Sir to Congratulate you on your appointment to the 
presidency of the United States, four years ago (or rather five now) I 
was for Jefferson, failing in my wish I considered as no inconsiderable 
~ 48 John Sitgreaves remained a staunch Federalist. 

49 William Henry Hill was appointed by Washington in 1790 as the District Attorney of 


the United States for North Carolina. He served in the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress from December 2, 1799, to March 3, 1803. When the presidential election of 1801 was 


thrown in the House of Representatives, Hill voted for Aaron Burr. Ashe, Biographical His- 
tory of North Carolina, IV, p. 178. 

50 Willie Jones died June 18, 1801, at Raleigh. Biographical Dictionary of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1165. 

51 David Turner served in the Assembly of North Carolina from Bertie County, 1780-1783, 
1790. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 500. 
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disappointment, your appointment was my earnest wish, And your re- 
appointment hereafter for many four years yet to come is my most 
ardent wish, In such a length of time (tho not very long) I hope affairs 
may gain some stability those Who are now Children will arrive to man- 
hood and those who are now 20 will be of age to take any seat in Gov- 
ernment, and being acquainted with and bred in and used to our re- 
publican representative Government will the better know how to prize 
it, at the beginning dureing and at the end of our — struggle with Britain 
for Liberty I had no Idea that those who Joined them against us, should 
after we gained our Independence, be our Revinue officers and agents 
in government I have been and am now astonished at it, I wonder they 
are not ashamed I have more than a crumb of hope, that their reproach- 
full swillers & unmanly Language, will be like the surging waves beat- 
ing against the solid rock beat all to froth and bubbles turned, I have 
not expected all such would Immediately be displaced, there being great 
difference between putting in and putting out office 

I have great Confidence that under your Administration, our own 
Citizens as well as the Nations will respect our government. And I 
pray the Great Creator through his great bounty & tendering Love will 
Guard us, and be pleased to give you strength of Body & mind; and 
finally Cloath you with that inward Robe of Righteousness which fadeth 
not — 

I beg you to accept my Highest Consideration and Esteem (and per- 
mit me to say) Dear Sir, I am 

your Most obedient- fumble Servant 


Please to catch at the sense rather than the words — Sir Please to suffer 
me to acquaint you, that as far as I can learn & I have reason to believe, 
that our standard half Bushel is larger than any in the neighboring 
County or any in the United States. that of New York comes nearest to 
it, but is some smaller, we have no wine measures belonging to the 
standard, as to weights to try Steelyard, I believe we have a 7 a 14%, 
28 & I believe 56 —I was very Sincerely 
as before 


From James Hari? 
Sir Iredell County, N. Carolina, Dec." 5.%* 1801. 
Permit me the honor of presenting to your Excellency a copy of a 
brief history of the Mississippi Territory,®* which I have lately pub- 
lished. The appendix will apologize for the brevity of the work. 


52 James Hall was a Presbyterian minister who left North Carolina in the fall of 1800 and 
went to Natchez, where he established the first Protestant mission in the territory. In 1803 
he returned to North Carolina and resumed his preaching and teaching. His private school 
was noted for theology and science. Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 133-134. 

53 Published in 1801. 
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It is not sent for any supposed degree of merit which it displays; but 
as my worthy friend, the comptroller5* of the United States, informs 
me, that the history of the territory is but little known, even at the seat 
of government, I flatter myself that the transient view given in the 
work may afford to your Excellency some gratification. 

Should the business of your very important station admit, your ob- 
servations, as a naturalist, on my theory of hail would be highly de- 
sirable. 

Permit me further to observe, that in Summer mos. with the assist- 
ance of a coarse mechanic, I constructed in a very rude manner an in- 
strument on astronomic principles, which promises to serve as a solar 
& lunar dial, and also as a solar compass, without the magnetic needle. 

It has been in Salisbury since Sept.’ 1800, together with a letter, con- 
taining a description of the instrument, addressed to your Excellency, as 
President of the American Philosophical Society. I have been thor- 
oughly unfortunate in conveying it to Philadelphia. This I do not now 
expect before next summer. 

I would not have mentioned this matter, had I not been lately inform- 
ed, that one of my pupils, to whom alone I developed the principles on 
which the instrument is constructed, has employed a finished workman 
to make another of the same kind. 

I know not that the young man has any undue designs on the sub- 
ject; but should the instrument be of any real advantage, which I think 
mey, if constructed with accuracy, it is hoped that government will 
admit of nothing to the prejudice of the inventor. 

Confiding therefore in your excellency, as a friend to science & the 
rights of men, should any undue measures be attempted, I will promise 
myself your patronage & influence as far as they may be necessary. 

I am, Sir your Excellency’s most obedient. 
and very humble servant. 


From Witi1amM Ricnarpson Davre55 


Halifax No. Carolina, March 20‘, 1802 
Sir 
I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of the 28 ult.° covering 
that of Mr. Du Pont and Mr. Barbe-Marbois respecting the business of 
General LaFayette: The friends of this unfortunate Patriot will feel 
themselves indebted to your Excellency for your polite attention to this 
subject; it is certainly important, that if any measure should be at- 


54 John Steele. 

55 William R. Davie was a distinguished general in the Revolution, a member of the 
Assembly of North Carolina, brigadier-general in Adams’ administration, governor of North 
Carolina, member of the peace commission in 1799, and served on other commissions. Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, V, 98-99. 
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tempted in his behalf, that the proposition should be made on a prac- 
ticable and admissable principle; the mode,5® you have been so good 
to recommend, is the only one I suppose that could be adopted to serve 
him, consistent with the constructions of our constitution, and the laws 
of France, which do not permit a citizen to receive a pension from 
any foreign nation, and this mode will certainly be the most honorable 
and therefore the most agreeable to the General. 

After giving this business some consideration, I have thought, how- 
ever that it would not be prudent to bring it before Congress during 
the present session, this time appears to me, the most unfavorable that 
could be chosen for that purpose; the differences which have prevailed 
and the exertion which have been made in Congress have wrought up 
party spirit to the highest pitch of initiation, and one could scarcely 
express amidst the conflict of angry and unfriendly passions, and the 
animosity of party rage, a coincidence of just feeling and generous sen- 
timent on any subject. 

I have the honor to be with the highest respect — 

Your Excellency mo. obd. 


From Jonn Mrnor5? 


Granville County 
No; Carolina March ye 31** day 1802 

Dear Sir/ 

as it has been my misfortune as yet not to obtain any Pay due a 
brother of mine for his services in the Continental army; and who 
after being taken as prisoner at the Sorender of Charles Town,5® South 
Carolina: returned to this State volentered himself with General But- 
ler;5® and in an action with the torys at Lynlys mill Lost his life = I 
administrator for the dect; to Major Thaus ajent for the State of South 
Carolina made application on the 25t® day of February 1794 he inform- 
ed me I should send my petition to Congress! and about ye 3 of october 
next after I did so; and I know not what become of it, whether lodg[e]d 
in the office or what My friend Mecon®® a member to Congress informs 
me I am now Bard by whats Cald the Statute: and if I gitt it: there 
must be a special act passt which he rather thought would not be done 
But my Confidence in your goodness and Relying on your Justice and 
the goodness and Justice of Every Member in Congress that I cannot 
forbare persevering to send another petition with a Coppy of letters 

56 On February 28, 1802, Jefferson asked Davie’s opinion on “Indemnification” or reim- 
bursing Lafayette for his services to America. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

57 On May 30, 1778, “John Miner” took an oath of allegiance to North Carolina in Gran- 


ville County. State Records, XXII, 170. ‘George Minor’ also took an oath. State Records, 
XXII, 171. 

58 The surrender of Charleston took place May 12, 1780. 

59 John Butler. 

60 Nathaniel Macon. 
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of administration with m™ Grays Certificate who acted as pay master at 
the time my Brother was in Service; now I pray your Tenderness with 
Justice towards me and I hope Congress will the Same; as my brother 
was a brave Sergeant of the Second Continental Regiment of South 
Carolina tho lost his life in ye militia of this state & he in fact a prisoner 
of war at the very time; Tax run high this year’ and now about to Col- 
lect the direct Tax with State County & Parish Tax which will not be 
less than 14 or 15 dollars for me and I know not how I am to raise it; 
how Ever I speak this by way of information - I leave the matter in 
hand with your goodness & if I gitt it will be by some provition made 
by your Self & Congress which will be an Encouragement to my five 
Sons in the next war I Ever pray, &e-& Remain your friend & hble 
Servt — 


From NatHanreEL Macon 


Buck Spring 17 June 1802 

Sir 

Believing that it will not be disagreeable to you to hear the senti- 
ments of the people in the different parts of the Union and having since 
my return been in three of the adjoining Counties, I with real pleasure 
inform you, that all (except those who were not expected to be pleased) 
seem to be perfectly satisfied with the conduct of thou, to whom they 
have entrusted the management of their public affairs, some who before 
the electoral election appeared to be almost indifferent as to the elector 
have declared their sincere approbation of the choice and their Joy that 
the late election gave birth to an administration which deserves the 
support of every American 

I was at Raleigh the first of June, Judge Hall®! of South Carolina 
not attending, there was no court for the trial of cases, Mr. Harris®2 
attended and done everything which could be done by one Judge, I saw 
General Davie** then, had some conversation with him, from which I 
hope he is inclined to give the present administration his support, I only 
mention this because very different reports were circulated at Washing- 
ton last winter. The only hope of the dissatisfied is to produce division 
among the Republicans, of which I hope there is no danger, I also hope 
none of them want offices, office hunters are never to be satisfied, 


61 Dominick Augustin Hall was appointed by President Adams as judge of the sixth United 
States District Court, then composed of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, VII, 123-124. 

62 Edward Harris was appointed in 1801 as judge of the circuit court of the United States 
and served for one month. He died at Lumberton, March 29, 1813, while he was presiding 
in superior court. Ashe, Samuel A’Court, History of North Carolina, II, 225. 


63 William Richardson Davie was continually having overtures made to him by Jefferson, 
who failed to wim him over to the Republican party. 
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Every one pleased with the appointing Potter®4 district Judge, 
and none that I know displeased with appointment of Harris®® 
I am with respect 
Sir, Yr. most obt — srt - 


From Joun StTeerte®® 
; st ¢ 
Sir, Washington July 1.%* 1802 


I am extremely gratified, and obliged by your favor of yesterday.®? 
It has determined me to postpone my journey to Carolina until the last 
of next month, which is the more agreeable to me, as my absence then 
will correspond with the general arrangement of the Executive. 

If my private affairs can possibly be made to admit of it. a sense 
of gratitude for what I consider equivalent to a new appointment will 
induce me to return: but whether in or out of office, I pray you to 
be assured, that I shall always consider it a flattering distinction to be 
favored with your confidence, and that it will be my study and my pride 
to merit the favorable opinion which you have had the goodness to 
express to me. 

I have the honor to be, Sir 
with the highest consideration 
your most obedient Servt. 


From Timotuy Bioopwortn ®§ 


. ilmi th 4; 
Dear Sir Wilmington December 14% 1802 


Pardon the freedom of the appelation, which proceeds from the sin- 
cerity of my Heart. to me as an Individual, you are certainly Dear, but 
to your Country eminently so. when I reflect on the precipice to which 
we were exposed, & observe the change that has already taken place by 


64 Henry Potter. 

65 Edward Harris. 

66 John Steele was comptroller of the United States in Jefferson’s administration. For a 
list of Steele’s letters to Jefferson see Calendar to Jefferson Papers, VIII, 415. All of Steele’s 
letters to Jefferson, except his letter of April 12, 1792, and July 1, 1802, are published in 
H. M. Wagstaff, ed., The Papers of John Steele, 2 Vols. 

67 On June 28, Steele asked for leave of absence. Wagstaff, Papers of John Steele, I, 284- 
285; Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

On June 30, 1792, Jefferson wrote Steele as follows: 

“I have been entirely satisfied with your conduct in office; that I consider it for the public 
benefit that you should continue, & that I never have for one moment entertained a wish to 
the contrary.”” He also suggested that he hoped Steele would wait until the Executive De- 
partment took recess in August. The draft of this letter is in Jefferson Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

68 Timothy Bloodworth served as a member of the Wilmington committee of safety, mem- 
ber of the Legislature of North Carolina, and the Continental Congress. He opposed the 
ratification of the Constitution, but he represented North Carolina in the United States 
Senate from December 7, 1795, to March 3, 1801. When he was elected to succeed Benjamin 
Hawkins in the United States Senate, Samuel Johnston was so disgusted that the Wilmington 
blacksmith had been elected that he exclaimed “O tempora, O Mores!’’ McRee, Griffith, 
i and Letters of James Iredell, Il, 427; Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, 

» 15-25. 
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the Measures of your Administration, my very soul exalts in the pleas- 
ing prospect of Republican Government, once languishing under the 
pangs of desolution, but now restor’d to a flattering prospect of perfect 
recovery, The Blinded multitude bewildered in the dark error of delu- 
tion, & ready to subscribe to their own destruction, appear to have dis- 
covered a ray of light, to direct their wandering steps from the Gloomy 
regions of aristocracy, to the bright sunshine of Republican Govern- 
ment. Many are the proselites, & more in the pangs of Conviction, som[e | 
remain incorrigible, & altho prick’d to the heart, yet knash with their 
Teeth, & use every vengenerouse means to subvert the truth, injure 
your Character, & bring your Administration into disrepute, but I 
flatter myself their efforts are as fruit[{]]ess, as the[y| are unjust, & 
scandelous. 

Permit me to mention the application of Mr. Laurence Dorcey for 
the appointment of Marshall of this State. it appears that Mr. Wirt 
proposes to resign that office, should that event take place. Mr. Dorcey 
is desirous to fill the station, he is an active Republican, & has sup- 
ported a good Character as Deputy Marshall in this Town. 

That Heaven may preserve your Health, & continue your Adminis- 
tration for the happiness of your Country, is the ardent wish of Dear 
Sir.69 Your very Humble Servant. 


From James Turner?? 
North Carolina 
Sir Raleigh 7th April 1803 
In conformity to a Resolution of the Legislature, I have the honor 
of transmitting fo you, A copy of the public laws, passed the last session 
of the General Assembly of this State. 
I have the honor to be 
Sir 
With high respect 
Your most obedient 


From Natuanret Macon 


Sir Buck Spring 3 Sep* 1803 
It is with real pleasure, that I inform you, that the Republican cause 
is daily gaining ground with us; not only the late elections?! but the 


68 On December 31, 1802, Jefferson replied to this letter and one of November 30. The 
latter has not been preserved. Jefferson Paprs, Library of Congress. 

70 James Turner was governor of North Carolina from December 6, 1802, to December 16, 
1805. North Carolina Manual, 19138, p. 417. 

71 The election of 1803, which occurred in August, gave the Republicans an overwhelming 
majority. The Legislature of the State was Republican and all of the Congressmen except 
one was Republican. 
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eandid acknowledgement of many that they have been deceived fully 
confirm the fact; and this gaining is clearly the effect of the observa- 
tion, on the difference between the present & past times by the people, 
and it is worthy of notice that the district’? which sends the only fed- 
eralist?? from the state to Congress, gave a majority of votes to Re- 
publican candidates, and I must add that it is also worthy of notice, 
that during the present administration, not a single person has been 
dismissed from office in this State, although with one exception I believe 
they were all federal, though not I hope of the same sort, which abound 
in some other places 

The acquisition of Louisiana has given general satisfaction, though 
the terms are not correctly known: But if it is within the compass of 
the present revenue, the purchass when terms are known will be more 
admired than even now.*4 

If the Floridas can be obtained on tolerable terms, and the belligerent 
powers only treat us as well as we deserve; we have nothing to make 
us (the U. S.) uneasy, unless it be the party madness of some our dis- 
satisfied citizens 

We have tolerable crops in this county though in some degree injured 


by hard winds 
I am Sir 
With great respect 
yr. most obt. sert — 
From Trmotny Bioopwortu 
Wilmington January 17 1804 
Dear Sir 


Will you be pleased to endulge me with the freedom of a friendly ad- 
dress. the Circumstance that give rise to this request, I hope will in 
som[e] measure Apologize for the liberty I have taken, to divert your 
attention from the great national concearns that occupy your Minde, in 
the period of the Sessions. it has been my constant, & unremitted en- 
deavours, to reconcile your enviterate Enemies to your Administration, 
firmly Believing that all your Measures, were pointed to the Happiness 
of your Country, divested of sinister views, & such has been the wis- 


72 Fayetteville District included Richmond, Montgomery, Anson, Moore, Cumberland, and 
Robeson counties. Gilpatrick, Delbert Harold, Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, 
p. 242. 

73 Samuel Purviance. 


74 The purchase of Louisiana was considered by the Republicans in North Carolina as an 
outstanding achievement. When the final vote on the purchase was cast even Samuel Pur- 
viance, the only Federalist in Congress from the State, approved it. Annals of Congress, 
8th Congress, pp. 443-446. The Assembly in 1804 approved the “wise, pacific, and honour- 
able measures pursued ... in the acquisition of the important and valuable territory of 
Louisiana.” House of Commons Journals, 1804, p. 55; Senate Journal, p. 52. 
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dom, & success, of your Measures, that many of your opposers appear 
wil[l]ing to becom[e] Advocates for your Continuance in office. among 
the number of them candid proselites, I am happy to acquaint you of 
General Benjamin Smith,75 a Gentleman of effluence, Respectability, & 
considerable influence. who setts out tomorrow for Washington City, in 
order to settle the Business of the fortification begun in this place, if 
it should be your pleasure to favor him with marks of attention, I am 
persuaded it will confirm his attachment to your Person, & Adminis- 
tration. & if so, it will be a Means of dividing the opposition. (which 
has been formidable in this place) & render the conquest of Republican- 
ism more compleat, as his Example will have a powerfull Influence on 
all his Adherents. I submit the subject to your superior information, 
& beg pardon for calling your attention to a subject so far beneath your 
Notis. and earnest desire to promote the happiness of my Country, which 
will in a great Measure be effected by your continuance in office, has 
given Birth to the Measure. not that I suppose a Thousand Enemies 
could shake your Popularity, Yet the more numerous the friends on 
this Occation the less arduous the conflict, & the conquest will be more 
compleat. I have observed with pleasure, that several persons who was 
against your Election, by pas[s|ing through that City, & hearing your 
Character, & observing your Conduct, have returned Advocates for 
your Administration, & I proudly hope, it will be the case with Mr. 
Smith, & should this be the case, I am wel[1] persuaded that no small 
number will be added to the Republican Interest in this District, that 
has heretofore laboured against the weight of Character, & this 
Influence of the long robe, boath from the Barr, & Pulpit. 


Permit me to acquaint you that the fortification is in danger of being 
much Injured by the high tides, wasting away the sand near the founda- 
tion of the works. much Labor has been bestowed on the fortification, 
but whether or not, it would be advisable to finish the fort, is not for 
me to determine. 


That you may live in the enjoyment of perfect Health, & continue to 
be, as you have been, a Blessing to your Country, is the ardent Desire, 
of Dear Sir,7® 


Your obedient Humble Servant. under lasting obligations. 


75 Benjamin Smith was one of the great benefactoms of the University of North Carolina. 
He served with distinction in the American Revolution. He was governor of the State from 
December 5, 1810, to December 9, 1811. He died a pauper and was buried at night by some 
friends to keep his debtors from levying on his body. But upon a warrant from the sheriff, 
his body was dug up so that his creditors might levy on it according to the law of that 
time. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, Il, 401-406. 

76 Jefferson replied to this letter on January 29, 1804. Jefferson Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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From Natuanret Macon 
Si Washington 13 Feby 1804 
ir 

By the last mail I received the inclosed; after reading I will thank 
you to return it,77 I have written another friend for information con- 
cerning the grapes as soon as I can hear from him, you shall be in- 
formed, whether more sorts can be obtained. 

I am with very Great respect 
Sir 


yr. most obt. sert — 


From Bentinck Hastines?& 


Johnston County N. C. June 7* 1804 
Sire 


The petitioner sendeth greetings, having Studied Mechanism for many 
years and hath made several useful discoveries and Improvements on 
different kinds of Machinery, being well acquainted with the principles 
of Mill work, Steem-Engines, Arkwright’s Carding and Spinning Ma- 
chines, and most of the Manufactures carried on in England &e (and 
is Erecting a Cotton-Factory in Johnston County N. C.)7% flattereth 
himself through the Lenity and goodness of Mr. Jefferson—that he 
cannot fail to Obtain patents for Six — new Inventions and one Improve- 
ment; Viz. first a Bed conductor Iron bed plates with Sacking bottom 
on a new plan, for destroying of Bedbugs, Second a new construction 
for packing — Cotton far superior to the Mississippi plan, Third a new 
method for making of Cyder, Fourth a Washing Machine, Fifth a 
Machine for grinding of Cotton Seed for making Oil, Sixth a new 
Invented Tub-— Mill, Seventh an Improvement on the Hydraulical 
Blast That’s so serviceable for forges foundries and Smith. 


Models shall be Exhibited when required. My Fellow Citizens are 
Anxious for my Success. Mr. Jefferson may rely on my exertions in 
his Interest. 

I am 
Sire 
Your Obed.t Hum?! Ser.t 


77 The following memorandum is written on the above letter: 

“William Hawkins to Mr. Macon, Warren County Feb. 4 ’04 

There are but 2 kind of grapes remaining one, oval, purple early ripe 

the other round, white. 

Dr. Thechon is supposed to have taken cuttings of all the varied kinds which Colo Haw- 
kins had. enquiry shall be made—” Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

78 Bentinck Hastings was probably an Englishman who came to North Carolina after the 
American Revolution. 

79It has been said that the first cotton mill was erected in North Carolina by Michael 
Schenck at Lincolnton in 1818. Connor, R. D. W., Race Elements in the White Population 
in North Carolina, p. 109. 
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From NatHanrer Macon 
PF Buck Spring 2 Sept. 1804 
ir 

Our Elections are over, and at the next Congress N. ©. will be unani- 
mous on the Republican side. McFarland®® who last winter contested 
the seat of Purviance®! is elected; in the district where they live? was 
the only federal candidate in the State 

The claim of the heirs of Lord Granville’* has made a good deal of 
noise, but that now begins to abate, people seem to care very little 
about it at present, 

In this neighborhood crops are very sorry, in June too much rain, In 
July & August too little, though the county will make enough for its own 
consumption I expect, in some neighborhoods they have tolerable crops. 

American politics scarcely ever mentioned, nearly all seem to be satis- 
fied; The conduct of the belligerent nations on sea to our vessels is not 
quite so satisfactory; But neutrals will always in some degree be dam- 
aged by the powers at war- and the U. S. will I hope for ever. be 
neutral, the trifling injury is not to be compared, with the advantages 
of the neutral situation, and of peace; It is to be expected some few 
merchants will venture in illicit trade, and these will make the most 
noise if they do not succeed 

I know full well that the executive is held responsible for appoint- 
ments, and this may be a reason, for appointing members of Congress, 
but it is a truth, that people do not like to see so many appointments 
made from that body, I mention this, because it may be possible your 
ether friends may not have done so, and because I believe you ought to 
be informed of it, you will I know place it to its true motive; I am Sir, 
with sincere Esteem, your most obt sevt. 


From Jesse FRANKLIN AND Davin Stone%4 


[Sir:] Washington 14*® Feby 1805 


We have received from the Governor of the State of North Carolina$5 
the enclosed act of the Legislature of that State with a Resolution in- 


80 Duncan. McFarland of Richmond County was a man with a limited education. He was a 
Republican leader of the Scotch in his district and a builder of roads and bridges. Gilpatrick, 
Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, pp. 169-170. 

81 Samuel Purviance. 

82 Fayetteville. 

83 Article IX of the Jay Treaty enabled aliens to hold land in the United States. On 
April 7, 1796, all members of Congress from North Carolina except the Federalist and Wil- 
liam Barry Grove voted against the treaty because it would invalidate the confiscation laws. 
They feared that Lord Granville’s heirs would assert their claim to over one-half of North 
Carolina under the Jay Treaty. Annals of Congress, 4th Congress, pp. 1136-1137, 1290-1291. 

84 Jesse Franklin was a member of the United States Senate from North Carolina from 
March 3, 1801, to March 2, 1815. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 915-919. David Stone 
represented North Carolina in the United States Senate from December 7, 1801, to March 3, 
1807; May 24, 1813, to March 2, 1815. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 915-916, 919. 


— Alexander was governor of North Carolina. North Carolina Manual, 1918, 
Pp. . 
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structing us to endeavor to have a Road joining the one contemplated 
in the act established thro’ the Country of Cherokee Indians. 

It does not occur to us, there is any mode by which that object may 
be effected but by Treaty with those Indians, we therefore tak[e] the 
Liberty to lay the Act before you and to request in the name of the 
State we have the honor to represent that this may become the subject 
of negotiation at as early a period as the general interest and conver- 
sion of the United States will form. 

We have the Honor to be 
with the highest consideration 
& Esteem 
Your Humble Servants 


[T’o be concluded | 


Ea ee a SR 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Nortu CAROLINA History: ToLp By CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by Hugh T. Lef- 
ler. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 454. 
$3.50.) 


In preparing and publishing this book, Mr. Lefler and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press have performed a long-needed 
service for which teachers and students of North Carolina his- 
tory should be grateful. Its announced purpose, according to 
the preface, is to serve as a supplementary text or source book in 
high school or college classes. It might have been added that 
some of the most interesting selections may well be used with 
elementary classes, especially if explained by the teacher. While 
the material presented was available before in a few libraries, 
it was scattered through hundreds of volumes of public docu- 
ments, compilations, memoirs, diaries, musty newspapers, 
periodicals, and what-nots. Most of it was not accessible to the 
great majority of students. But here in one convenient volume 
is a remarkably extensive and well-chosen collection of clippings 
and excerpts which tell the history of the State in the words of 
those who made it or saw it in the making. Each selection is 
introduced by a brief explanation of its historical connection. 
There is a select bibliography, mostly of sources and mono- 
graphs, and also an index. 

In his culling, Mr. Lefler has covered the field, from Hakluyt’s 
Voyages to Live-at-Home. The result is more live than the usual 
source book, in that it contains a much larger proportion of 
social, economic, and cultural material as compared with political 
documents. It naturally has all the patents and charters, Grand 
Models and Great Deeds, Mecklenburg Declarations and Resolves 
(take your choice), venerable constitutions, black codes, and 
the like; but it also has gander pullings, cock fightings, and 
church lotteries, log colleges, nog drinking, and prohibition. 
About one-third of the book is devoted entirely to social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural affairs, and these are liberaily interspersed 
in the remainder with political matters. 

The major divisions are as follows: “The Founding of North 
Carolina,” “Social and Economic Conditions in the Colony,” 
“Transition from Colony to Statehood,” “The Independent State,” 
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“Education in North Carolina to 1860,” “Social and Economic 
Problems of Ante-Bellum Days,” “Ante-Bellum Economic De- 
velopment,” “The Negro in North Carolina Prior to 1860,” “Four 
Years of Strife: The Civil War,” “The Tragic Years of Recon- 
struction,” “Rebuilding,” and “Recent Years.” Aside from 
state and federal documents, Colonial and State Records (the 
most widely used), the leading works quoted are: Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, Lawson’s A New Voyage to Carolina, Salley’s Narra- 
tives of Early Carolina, Brickell’s Natural History of North 
Carolina, Boyd’s Eighteenth Century Tracts concerning North 
Carolina, Fries’ Records of the Moravians, Janet Schaw’s Journal 
of a Lady of Quality, North Carolina Gazette (colonial news- 
paper), Trinity College Historical Papers, University of North 
Carolina Reprints, Coon’s compilations on education, Raleigh 
Star, Register, Standard, Progressive Farmer, News and Ob- 
server, the Papers of Murphey and Ruffin, Phillips’ Plantation 
and Frontier Documents, Dowd’s Vance, Connor and Poe’s 
Aycock, Fleming’s Documentary History of Reconstruction, and 
Hobbs’ North Carolina: Economic and Social. 

It is to be hoped that in future editions more material will be 
included on the recent period. Although the space devoted to the 
era since 1876 is about in proportion to the years covered, the 
importance of the period to contemporary students might war- 
rant considerably more. However, the difficulties of selection in 
this field may be well understood. Much less has been done to- 
ward collecting and organizing such material, and most of it 
deals with matters inherently more difficult for the average stu- 
dent. 


On the whole, Mr. Lefler has done a commendable job in a 


very commendable way. 
ALEXANDER MATHEWS ARNETT. 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
GREENSBORO. 





FROM FRONTIER TO PLANTATION IN TENNESSEE. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. xiv, 392.) 


Mr. Abernethy, an associate professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has made a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of a state whose history has been neglected by her 
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own sons and daughters. His interest, however, is not in Ten- 
nessee per se. He has sought an understanding of the develop- 
ment of democracy in the United States. He believes that this 
major development can be more readily understood, if the ap- 
proach is from the study of a state, where “minute examina- 
tion” is possible, than it can be if the approach is by way of the 
federal government, where “the field is too broad” and the con- 
tact of government directly with the lives of the people is too 
restricted. Tennessee serves him as “an admirable specimen” 
for a “type study.” 

With his attention thus centered on the problem of govern- 
mental control and governmental purposes, the author has un- 
dertaken to investigate certain selected phases of the history of 
Tennessee in the period between the arrival of the first squatters 
on the Watauga and the beginning of the Civil War. With many 
developments of significance, such as the building of railroads, 
the state debt, humanitarian reforms, the later phases of state 
banking, slavery and anti-slavery, he is not concerned. His brief 
summary of the quarter century preceding the Civil War is par- 
ticularly disappointing. 

Land speculation is his major theme; and in his considera- 
tion of the activities of the “land jobbers” he makes his most 
suggestive contributions to an appreciation of the influences 
which shaped the course of events. He is convinced that the men 
who controlled the state were motivated consciously by considera- 
tions of economic self-interest which were usually at variance 
with the interests of the masses of the people whom they skill- 
fully misled. In his concluding paragraph he gives a concise 
summation of his studies: “Thus . . . from the Revolution to the 
War of Secession the government remained in the hands of a 
few. . ... Concessions had to be made from time to time; the 
people were gradually given the form and semblance of power, 
but . .. the few still ruled the many. At first they did it 
through their personal prestige, then through the demagogue, 
and finally through partisan organization. . . . This has been 
the evolution of our ‘democracy.’ ” 

To the reviewer it seems that the author has too frequently dis- 
regarded the work of others (that of Arthur P. Whitaker on the 
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Muscle Shoals Speculation and the Spanish Conspiracy, for 
example), that he has fallen too often into errors of detail, that 
he has made assumptions and drawn conclusions for the support 
of which he has presented insufficient evidence, and that he 
labors too obviously to explain the course of events in terms of a 
single motivating influence—that of land speculation. The com- 
plex structure which was Tennessee in 1861 was the result of 
many forces. This is not to deny the real worth of Professor 
Abernethy’s book. It is stimulating, suggestive, and provocative. 
The reviewer hopes that other competent historians will dig 
more deeply into the records so that eventually it will be possible 
to picture in detail and in the whole this state of the early West 


and the border South. 
PHILIP MAY HAMER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to the secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumu- 
lated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina history 
by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review 
may be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission at the regular price of $2 per volume, or 50 
cents per number. 


The Guilford County Committee, North Carolina Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, unveiled a marker near Greens- 
boro on March 22 at the site of the famous eighteenth century 
academy of David Caldwell. President Frank P. Graham of the 
University delivered the principal address. 


The North Carolina Society of the Cincinnati held its annual 
meeting in Raleigh on April 12 in commemoration of the adop- 
tion of the Halifax Resolution by the Provincial Congress on 
April 12, 1776, which was the first explicit sanction of independ- 
ence by an American colony. An appropriation of $500 was 
made to the establishment of a James K. Polk Memorial in Meck- 
lenburg, the county of his birth. The following officers of the 
Society were elected: president, John C. Daves, Baltimore; vice 
president, Ernest M. Green, Raleigh; secretary, Col. William 
Preston Wooten, Washington, D. C.; and treasurer, Joseph B. 
Cheshire, Raleigh. 


On April 29 at Elizabethtown a portrait of the late Judge C. C. 
Lyon, the gift of a native of Bladen County, James D. Gilliam, 
was presented to the county. Judge Henry A. Grady of Clinton 
delivered the presentation address and Hector H. Clark accepted 
the portrait on behalf of the county. 
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The printed report for 1934 of the Wachovia Historical So- 
ciety at Winston-Salem lists 64 life members and 142 annual 
members, records progress in classifying and displaying the 
museum collections, and projects for 1935 the survey and proper 
remarking of the graves of the first Wachovia settlers. Officers 
of the Society, which was organized in 1895 and incorporated in 
1928, are: president, Rev. Douglas L. Rights; vice president, 
B. J. Pfohl; secretary, Mrs. Robert A. McCuiston; and treas- 
urer, Ralph E. Spaugh. The Society maintains a museum at 
Salem Square, which is open to the public on stated occasions and 
by appointment. 


On May 4, the Twin City Sentinel of Winston-Salem appeared 
in the form of a large fiftieth anniversary edition containing 
many pictures and articles dealing with the history of the city. 


Dean W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the University Graduate School, 
is the author of “Foreign Influences on Venezuelan Political 
Thought, 1830-1930,” in the February issue of The Hispanic 
American Historical Review, and of “The Plight of Education,” 
in the March 9 issue of School and Society. 


At a meeting held in the Cool Springs High School building at 
Forest City and presided over by County Historian Clarence 
Griffin, the Rutherford County Historical Association was organ- 
ized on April 22, with twenty-seven charter members. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, M. L. Edwards, Ruther- 
fordton; vice president, G. B. Howard of Spindale, Miss Logna 
Logan of Rutherfordton, and J. E. Bean of Ellenboro; secretary- 
treasurer, Clarence Griffin, Forest City; and publicity director, 
Arval L. Alcock, Forest City. 


Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus on May 10 announced the re- 
appointment of Justice Heriot Clarkson as a member of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission and the appointment of 
Mr. George McNeill of Fayetteville to succeed Miss Nell Battle 
Lewis, Dean J. M. McConnell of Davidson to succeed R. D. W. 
Connor, and Mr. J. Allan Dunn of Salisbury to succeed Mrs. 
Thomas O’Berry. 
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Dr. Joseph Moore McConnell, president of the State Literary 
and Historical Association and a member of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, died suddenly at his home in Davidson 
on May 16. Dr. McConnell had been a member of the Davidson 
College faculty since 1905. At the time of his death he was 
professor of history and dean of the faculty. He was the author 
of Southern Orators, published in 1909. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the Historical Commission, 
addressed the three women’s book clubs of Reidsville on April 
16, on the subject, “The Status of History in North Carolina.” 


Mrs. J. Walter Williamson of Wilmington was elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America at the meeting of the Society in Wilmington on May 8. 


The Archezlogical Society of North Carolina held its spring 
meeting on May 4 at Goldsboro. There were talks or papers 
by Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell, Chapel Hill, Rev. Douglas L. Rights, 
Winston-Salem, Mr. William Irving Garis, Lyndhurst, N. J., and 
Dr. Guy B. Johnson, Chapel Hill. The Society issued in April 
the first number in the second volume of its mimeographed 
Bulletin. Dr. Caldwell is president and Dr. Johnson is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Society. 


The General Assembly of 1935 made appropriations of $19,364 
and $17,849 for the North Carolina Historical Commission dur- 
ing the biennium beginning July 1. These figures for 1935-36 
and 1936-37 represent increases of 77 per cent and 64 per cent 
respectively over the appropriation for 1934-35. The General 
Assembly enacted five laws which concern the Historical Com- 
mission. One of these laws empowers the Commission to accept 
gifts, bequests, and endowment for purposes which fall within 
the general legal powers and duties of the Commission. An- 
other makes it the duty of any person who discovers Indian 
relics on publicly-owned land to report the discovery and to pre- 
serve the relics for the Historical Commission or the State Mu- 
seum, and also makes it a misdemeanor for any person to exca- 
vate, remove, destroy, or sell any Indian relics from publicly- 
owned land without the written approval of the Historical Com- 
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mission or the State Museum. Another law validates a maximum 
annual expenditure of $5,000 from the highway maintenance 
fund for the erection of historical markers along the public high- 
ways, the program to be carried out by the Historical Commis- 
sion, the Highway Commission, and the Department of Conser- 
vation and Development. Another act of the Assembly makes 
it unlawful for any person to steal, disfigure, sell, buy or receive 
any book, document, portrait, or object belonging to any public 
library or museum of the State or to any department or office of 
the State or any local government or to any library or museum 
belonging to any incorporated educational institution, the offence 
to be a misdemeanor if the loss or damage does not exceed $20 
and a felony if in excess of $20. The “Act to Safeguard Public 
Records in North Carolina” defines public records, fixes the legal 
responsibility for their care, prohibits the destruction, sale, loan, 
or other disposition of public records, requires all public officials 
to deliver all public records to their successors in office, requires 
legal custodians to demand their records from anyone having 
illegal possession of them, enjoins public officials to make their 
records available to the public and to keep them in fireproof 
safes or vaults, and empowers the North Carolina Historical 
Commission to examine into the condition of public records in 
the State and to give advice and assistance to public officials in 
the solution of their problems of preserving, filing, and making 
available the public records in their custody. Legislative and 
other opposition removed from the bill important provisions to 
insure the use of permanent paper and ink in the making of the 
most important classes of public records. 


Prof. Holland Thompson of the College of the City of New 
York and Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, are visiting professors of history in the 
first summer school at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. Prof. H. T. Lefler of State College will teach in 
the second session. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission for the past nine years, has resigned the 
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secretaryship and accepted a professorship in American history 
and the headship of the history department in the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Dr. Charles Christopher Crittenden, assistant professor of 
history in the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, was 
elected secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission 
on May 14, to succeed Dr. A. R. Newsome, who resigned to accept 
the headship of the University department of history, effective 
July 1. Dr. Crittenden was born at Wake Forest in 1902 and 
holds the degrees of A.B. (1921) and M.A. (1922) from Wake 
Forest College and Ph.D. (1930) from Yale University. He is 
the author of several articles on North Carolina history and an 
unpublished volume, “The Commerce of North Carolina, 1763- 
1789.” He has been a member of the University faculty since 
1926. 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following pub- 
lications: William Curry Harllee, Kinfolks: A Genealogical and 
Biographical Record, Volume 2 (New Orleans: Searcy & Pfaff, 
Ltd. 1935. Pp. 970-1950); Frederick Jackson Turner, The 
United States, 1830-1850. The Nation and Its Sections (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company: 1935. Pp. ix, 602); Grace 
Lee Nute and Gertrude W. Ackermann, Guide to the Personal 
Papers in the Manuscript Collections of the Minnesota Historical 
Society (Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 1935. Pp. 
x, 146); Louis B. Ewbank and Dorothy L. Riker, The Laws of 
Indiana Territory, 1809-1816 (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical 
Bureau. 1934. Pp. xiv, 923); G. W. Paschal, History of Wake 
Forest College, Volume I (Wake Forest: Wake Forest College. 
1935. Pp. viii, 681). 


Prof. H. T. Lefler of North Carolina State College is author of 
“Hinton Rowan Helper, Advocate of a ‘White America’,” a 45- 
page study published by the Historical Publishing Company of 
Charlottesville, Va., as Number 1 of Southern Sketches under 
the general editorship of Dr. J. D. Eggleston, president of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College. 
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Noteworthy articles in recent publications are: D. H. Red- 
fearn, “ ‘The Steamboat Home’—Presumption as to Order of 
Death in a Common Calamity” (Florida Law Journal, May) ; 
Philip M. Hamer, “Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Negro Seamen Acts, 1822-1848” (The Journal of Southern His- 
tory, February); Laura A. White, “The South in the 1850’s as 
Seen by British Consuls” (ibid.); Charles S. Sydnor, “The Be- 
ginning of Printing in Mississippi” (ibid.); William B. Hessel- 
tine, “The Propaganda Literature of Confederate Prisons” 
(ibid.); Wheaton J. Lane, “Water Transportation in Colonial 
New Jersey” (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
April) ; Samuel M. Wilson, “West Fincastle—Now Kentucky” 
(The Filson Club Quarterly, April) ; Arthur G. Peterson, “Flour 
and Grist Milling in Virginia” (The Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, April); Allen Tate, “The Profession of 
Letters in the South” (The Virginia Quarterly Review, April) ; 
Gerald W. Johnson, “The Horrible South” (ibid.); J. J. Speng- 
ler, “Malthusianism and the Debate on Slavery” (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, April). 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of a series of North 
Carolina historical articles, published in the Sunday editions of 
the Raleigh News and Observer and other state papers on the 
following subjects and dates: Washington and North Carolina, 
March 3, 10, and April 14; Martin Howard, March 17; La- 
fayette’s visit in 1825, March 24; the Osborne family, March 
31; the Carolina militia at Guilford Courthouse, April 7; Tran- 
sylvania, April 28; the fishing industry in North Carolina, May 
5; Stephen Lee Ferrand, May 12; Major Stede Bonnet, May 19. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission include nearly 3,100 letters and 
papers added to the Calvin J. Cowles Papers; 49 letters and 
papers, 1811-1923, added to the C. B. Heller Collection; the 
Alonzo T. and Millard Mial Papers consisting of 2,409 letters 
and papers, 1852-97, and several newspapers, pamphlets, and 
account books, presented by Mr. Carl Williamson, Raleigh; Mrs. 
Mary R. Scott Papers, 1750-1859, 12 pieces; the Richard D. 
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White Collection of 584 letters and papers, 1751-1929, and two 
account books; and the E. I. Sawyer Papers, 127 manuscripts, 
1832-1914, and one account book, 1832-36. 


Prof. M. B. Garrett of the University has been granted a sub- 
sidy by the American Historical Association to facilitate the 
publication of his monograph on the French Revolution. 


Prof. C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College is teaching in the 
University of Virginia summer school and Mr. C. P. West is 
spending the summer in Italy. The Wake Forest library is 
being enriched in early Americana through the coédperation of a 
committee of the American Historical Association. 


The Transylvanians, a patriotic society founded in 1929, is 
arranging a celebration to be held at Boonesborough, Ky., on 
October 12. Other patriotic societies and the governors of Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee will assist in the 
celebration, which will memorialize five historic events in the 
movement of western expansion: the founding of the Transyl- 
vania Company at Hillsborough, N. C., January 6, 1775; the 
treaty of Sycamore Shoals, March 14-17, 1775, by which the com- 
pany acquired from the Cherokee Indians nearly twenty million 
acres of land located in the present states of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky; the cutting of the Transylvania Trail from Long Island 
of Holston River in Tennessee to Otter Creek, Ky., site of later 
Boonesborough; the convening of the legislature of Transyl- 
vania at Boonesborough on May 23, 1775; and the founding of 
Transylvania and Boonesborough in April-May, 1775. This 
year is the bicentennial of the birth of Richard Henderson, presi- 
dent of the Transylvania Company, on April 20, 1735. Plans 
are under way to unveil four large tablets on the site of the meet- 
ing of the legislature, bearing the names of the proprietors of 
Transylvania, the names of the axemen who cut the Trail, the 
names of the officials and legislators of Transylvania, and a de- 
sign in relief representing the legislature in session. The com- 
plete execution of the plans is dependent upon the generosity of 
interested friends. Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University 
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of North Carolina is president, Miss Susan S. Towles of Hender- 
son, Ky., is secretary, and Mrs. William Neel of Henderson, Ky., 
is treasurer, of The Transylvanians. 


A new department of Political Science has been authorized at 
the University of North Carolina, with Dean W. W. Pierson, Jr., 
as acting head. Dean Pierson and Professors E. J. Woodhouse, 
K. C. Frazer, C. B. Robson, W. S. Jenkins, P. W. Wager, and a 
new professor of public administration will be the instructional 
staff. 


The Duke University history department in June awarded the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in history to William David Mc- 
Cain, Ludwell Lee Montague, Louis A. Nolan, and Gustave 
Adolph Nuermberger. Professor J. Fred Rippy will be on sab- 
batical leave for the next academic year. Miss Annie May Wiilli- 
ford, A.B., Barnard, A.M., Columbia, Duke graduate student for 
two years, and David K. McCarrell, A.B., Washington and Jeffer- 
son, A.M., Duke, have been added to next year’s instructional 
staff as part-time instructors. Appointments for next year as 
fellows, assistants, and scholars in history have been made to the 
following: W. C. Askew, Hamilton, Ga.; R. W. Barnwell, Co- 
lumbus, Miss.; W. F. Beck, Columbus, O.; J. K. Bettersworth, 
Jackson, Miss.; W. P. Dale, Shelbyville, Ky.; C. S. Davis, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Alma Pauline Foerster, Holyoke, Mass.; A. R. Hall, 
Miami, Okla.; W. B. Hamilton, Jackson, Miss.; A. J. Hender- 
son, Rochester, N. Y.; and R. E. MacNicholl, Hollywood, Fla. 


Fellowships in history and political science at the University 
of North Carolina for next year have been awarded to E. O. 


Watson, John Alexander McGeachy, Jr., and Alexander T. Edel- 
man. 


Mrs. W. 8S. Bernard of Chapel Hill, president of the North 
Carolina division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, died 
on May 29. 


The Wayne County Committee of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica unveiled a marker on the site of Dobbs County courthouse on 
Walnut Creek near Goldsboro on June 12. Dr. A. R. Newsome 
of Raleigh delivered the historical address. 





